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TREES 
PROTECT ‘MANKIND 
IN.WAR AND PEACE 


@ Today, in the vast Northwoods, 
crops of trees are being cut whose 
fibres will eventually find them- 
selves building a bomber factory in 
Kansas . . . a hutment in Iceland 
... an air base shelter in Alaska... 
better living quarters for war work- 
ers... in the form of Insulite. 


@ Years ago, scientists discovered 
a process of reducing trees to fibres 
—the structural strength of wood 
—and then processing these fibres 
into boards with wider adaptabil- 
ity than wood as nature made it. 


@ The logs are placed into giant 
machines that tear them to pieces— 
leaving the sturdy fibres. Processed 
into Insulite the result is a struc- 
tural insulation board which, when 
used in home construction, has a 
bracing strength four times that of 
ordinary wood sheathing, horizon- 
tally applied. 


@ insulite provides these advan- 
tages: 1. Insulates as it builds. 2. 
Builds windproofed, weathertight 
walls. 3. The large panels are quick- 
ly, easily applied, reducing man 
hours in building. For these, and 
other reasons, Insulite has been 
used in the construction of many 
army camps during the first world 
war and the present one. 


@ Insulite’s advantages and uses 
are myriad. In farm building con- 
struction Insulite has proved a big 
factor by providing insulation, mak- 
ing healthful quarters for livestock 
and poultry. In dairy barns, for in- 
stance, Insulite, plus proper venti- 
lation and vapor sealing, insures 
effective insulation, reduces feeding 
costs, increases dairy production. 


@ When victory is ours, America 
will need thousands of new homes. 
In home construction Insulite finds 
its widest use. Homes constructed 
with the Insulite Wall of Protection 
have walls that are stronger, more 
durable, windproofed, weather- 
proofed, moisture-proofed — a 
double barrier of insulation against 

extremes of temperature, 











THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL 


INSULATING BOARD 











INSULITE 
Division of Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Thousands of items are now being manufactured 
from wood, and E. L. Bruce Co. is in position to 
make many of them. We are specializing in 
quantity production on solid or glued-up wood 
parts, either completely or partially machined. 
Send us your inquiries and we'll tell you what 
we can do for you. Fast production, dependable 
service assured. 


FACILITIES—Seven modern plants, centrally 
located for timber and transportation. Complete 
and efficient woodworking machinery ofall types, 
including new box plants at Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 


E. L. BRUCE CO. - 1558 N. Thomas Street - Memphis, Tenn. 


Turn to Bruce When You Need Machined Wood 
Parts or Furniture Dimension 





EXPERIENCE-— Bruce has a background of more 
than 25 years in the lumber industry. It has 
pioneered many important wood developments. 


PERSONNEL—Over 3,000 skilled workmen 
and most capable key men. Free technical and 
advisory service under the direction of one of 
the country’s leading wood experts. 


DEPENDABILITY -— Individual orders ranging 
up to a million dollars and more, delivered ex- 
actly on schedule. Highest financial and credit 
ratings. 











SEND US YOUR 





INQUIRIES 
For our help with your problems, simply send us a 
description or blue print of items needed. Or 


write for further information. 





BRUCE ,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRUCE 
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One prime justification for rejoicing in the lumber and building industry 
during these days of such universal grief is the increasing recognition within 
the industry itself of the value and worthwhileness of scientific research in 
wood. When the first lumber research laboratories began to take form, old- 
line lumbermen in all branches of the industry looked upon their work with 
some doubt and misgivings. Lumbermen recognized the fact that steel com- 
panies made no bones about the fact that their products would have to 
receive certain treatment if rust was to be prevented—that cement manufac- 
turers readily admitted, with no loss of prestige to themselves or their prod- 
uct that concrete structures needed steel reinforcement to give them the 
strength to hold together; but still for some obscure reason, they harbored 
the conviction that it would cast a shadow of shame on lumber and the 
lumber industry if it was admitted that a chemically treated board was a 
better board than one which was without treatment. 

For the most part this self-imposed hurdle has been met and conquered. 
The lumber industry is now willing to embrace the work of the scientist in 
this field. In fact it recognizes that if it is to meet the challenge of compet- 
ing products in the post-war race for consumer markets it must have the 
answer to all the charges, justified and unjustified, that will be leveled at 
it by those whose products are intended as replacements. Scientific research 
in wood can supply those answers. 

The nation now has a considerable number of laboratories working with 
wood. Others are in the stage of organization and development. But labo- 
ratories, and experiments, and discoveries in themselves are not enough; 
for such things, in themselves, are of little value to the industry or to man- 
kind. Individual members of the industry are going to have to alter their 
attitudes toward wood research from one of mere interest and approval to 
one of active personal participation in the labor of transforming scientific 
discoveries into commercially produced and marketed consumer merchan- 
dise. It is the individual members of the industry itself who are going to 
have to dig down into their pocketbooks and come up with the cash to build 
and install the equipment necessary to put these products on the market. 

The research laboratories cannot be expected to fulfill this function. Their 
job is done when they have developed and perfected a process or product. 
The typical scientist loses interest in a revolutionary discovery when he 
thinks it is developed to the best of his ability, and passes on to his next 
task leaving the first one lie where he has dropped it. It is up to commer- 
cial interests to pick it up from there and carry on if that discovery is going 
to become a product. 

It is not safe to conclude that if the lumber industry does not back up 
research in wood with commercial manufacturing action, the world will be 
deprived of these revolutionary developments in wood. Lumbermen can 
continue to saw the same old boards in the same old way; but if they do 
they are bound to witness either one of two phenomena come to pass. 
Either free-lance manufacturers or promoters, or those in other lines of en- 
deavor will grasp the opportunity to capitalize on the worthwhile inventions 
which naturally belong to the lumber industry (there is evidence to indicate 
that they would be glad to do this, and in fact have done it in one or two 
cases) or the Government will step further into business in the effort to 
develop the benefits of the scientists’ labors for the good of the nation. 

In either case the result would be the same as far as the lumber industry 
is concerned. Lumbermen would see their markets slip away while others 
would be reaping the benefits of the harvest of the forests. Lumbermen 
need never be a witness to this sight if the opportunities which are open to 
them today and which will be open to them in the immediate post-war 
period are seized and used for what they are worth. Let's continue to keep 
the industry in step with the times. 
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Do they like it? They do! 


2 lumber dealers have te 
about dry-built full-wall ¢ 





prefabricated homes.) 


remain forever crackproof.) 


UPSOWN 


STRONG-BILT 


PANELS 











homes. A large independent research organization con- 


ducted this impartial and thorough fact-finding survey. 


Chosen at random in cities, towns and villages from coast 


to coast, lumber dealers recently voted overwhelming Why do lumber dealers approve single-panel walls? Here 
approval this new building development for small are the leading reasons in the order dealers rated them.. 





SAVES BUILDING TIME. Dealers voted the time-saving advan- SAVES LABOR COST. One panel covers an entire wall of the 
tage of drvy-built full-wall construction into the Number average home. Floating Fasteners anchor panel securely from 
One position. (FACT: Users of Strong-Bilt Panels report rear. No face nailing. No nail holes to fill. No joints to tape 
shortened construction time on both conventionally built and or hide. (FACT: The application of Strong-Bilt Panels involves 


fewer operations than most other types of interior wall.) 





NO PLASTER TO CRACK. Eliminates a costly source of trouble NO MOISTURE TROUBLE. Jrim and flooring are not exposed 
and complaints for the builder. Reduces maintenance expense to the 1000 pounds of water which may be used in plastering 
jor the owner. (FACT: Walls and ceilings of Strong-Bilt Panels an average small home. (FACT: Strong-Bilt Panels introduce no 


water or excess moisture into a home.) 


OTHER REASONS receiving important mention: (5) beauty of the 
unbroken surface of a full wall (6) cleaner—no mess to clean up 
after installation. For booklets picturing the advantages of dry-buill 
full-wall construction, both in conventional and prefabricated homes, 
write The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified by the famous Blue-Center 
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Nation's gov't-financed w a r 
facilities program was more than 
four-fifths completed at midyear; 
$12,038,000,000 out of $14,582,- 
000,000. Facilities for production 
of ammunition and explosives were 
95 percent completed. 


Plant completion at least 
shifts gov’t purchase of building 
material; may make more available 
for civilian uses. Partly offset by 
mounting needs of boxing & crat- 
ing for munitions shipments. Es- 
timates of boxing & crating needs 
have increased by 80 percent since 
Jan, 1. 


Stop-use order is predicted in 
some quarters, to cover a list of 
some 70 items. To be issued, if at 
all, within a few weeks. Supposed, 
first, to roll back amounts of lum- 
ber for each item to amount used 
in selected basing period; second, 
after some weeks, to stop produc- 
tion. 


Such an order should be con- 
sidered a _ precautionary regula- 
tion; an effort to send lumber to 
what the gov’t considers more nec- 
essary uses; not as a sign that 
lumber production is seriously lim- 
ited. Many well informed men be- 
lieve lumber will be much more 
plentiful soon. 


Keeping mills in production is 
of top importance. Lumber divi- 
sion, WPB, has launched a project 
for this purpose; designed to help 
mills not operating to full capac- 
ity. Will help get equipment, man- 
power; will furnish technical ad- 
vice. 


Northern mill prices have been 
advanced by ten percent, with cer- 
tain exceptions, as an offset to re- 
cent advances in wages allowed by 
the WLB. Southern pine mill 
prices were advanced by flat sums, 
late last month. 


Good at translation? Try this 
from a gov’t order: “All commodi- 
ties listed in Appendix A are 
known to the trade as such, ex- 
cepting thereform such thereof, if 
any, while subject to another reg- 
ulation.” How old do you make out 
Ann to be? 


Lumber stock survey by the 
Lumber Division, WPB, reveals 
expected fact that inventories have 
shrunk seriously since the first of 
the year. Agricultural area yards 
have unbalanced stocks; some have 
closed their lumber departments. 


— 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 






busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


U. S. incomes have reached a 
record high. Projected and ad- 
justed, the most recent figures in- 
dicate a national income for the 
year of $142,000,000,000. Net farm 
income for Ist half of this year 
was 48 percent above that for cor- 
responding period last year. 


Ceilings on pulpwood pro- 
duced in the Lake Central States 
——Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin 
—have been increased $1 to $2 a 
cord. Made necessary by increased 
production costs; chiefly a 12% 
cents per hour wage increase. 


Shortages of pulpwood and its 
importance in the war effort have 
inspired a letter from the WMC, 
further clarifying the cutting of 
pulpwood as an essential war activ- 
ity. The industry is in desperate 
need of more pulpwood cutters. 


The NHA has turned to adver- 
tising and will put on an intensive 
promotional campaign in key war 
industry areas this fall, in support 
of the “Share Your Home” pro- 
gram; to find living quarters for 
essential war workers. 


Demand for critical metals, as 
indicated by CMP allotments, still 
exceeds supplies. Copper produc- 
tion, especially, suffers from man- 
power shortages. However, more 
realistic production programming 
is apparent. Claimants’ requests, 
this time, were less severely cut. 


Englemann spruce, red cedar 
and incense cedar, produced in 
Alaska & delivered outside conti- 
nental U. S., have been brought 
under coverage of the regulation 
for western pine and associated 
species. Amendment 5, MPR 94. 


Producers of softwood ply - 
wood are required to accept all or- 
ders for product which meet regu- 
larly established prices and terms. 
WPB interpretation of Limitation 
Order L-150. 


Savings ranging up to 80 per- 
cent of critical building metals, 
compared with pre-war practices, 


have been effected in war housing 
through co-operation of the gov- 
ernment and the building industry. 


Secretary Ickes announces a 
survey of a large number of coal 
mines, looking toward their re- 
lease from government control. 
Not many operators, so far, have 
requested return of their mines. 


Coal & wood dealers in labor- 
shortage areas must revise delivery 
practices to save manpower if they 
are to qualify for “locally needed” 
classification entitling them to 
preferential labor recruiting by the 
USES. Trucks must normally be 
loaded to capacity. 


FHA's income during recent 
fiscal year amounted to $25,847,- 
784. Operating expenses, $11,142,- 
840. Balance was paid into various 
insurance reserves of the agency. 


Public argument over drafting 
of fathers had at least secondary 
purpose of inducing these men to 
shift into jobs in essential industry. 
Some Congressmen, not all, favor 
blanket deferment of fathers. That 
action would throw heavier quotas 
upon certain States. 


Feed situation for next winter 
is said to be critical. Has a bearing 
on proposal to allow more liquor 
distilled. WFA doesn’t want grain 
diverted to that purpose. Decision 
will be made by Defense Supplies 
Corporation, of which Jesse Jones 
is chairman. 


Little Steel formula is likely to 
be lost quietly on a back cupboard 
shelf. Rumor is that in return the 
AFL and CIO will put a ball & 
chain on John Lewis; will also 
muzzle strike talk. Definitely no 
more than rumor. 


Withholding tax seems not to 
have reduced general retail sales 
seriously. New York Times esti- 
mates the reduction, due to impos- 
ing the tax, at three percent of 
sales. Merchandise shortages could 
explain it. 
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Triangles in Layout\Construction 





HE LAYOUT bears tha same 
| ara to an advertisement 


that the foundation does Yo a 
house. If the layout is well \de- 
signed and substantial, the strtc- 
ture erected upon it will withsta 
the storms of competitive adver 
tisements, will attract and hold the 
reader’s restless eye, and, other 
things being equal, will result in 
drawing customers to the _ ad- 
vertiser’s place of business, iy 
creating additional sales. Cof- 
versely, if the advertisement /is 
built upon a poorly designed layout 
or upon none at all, it is likely to 
be like the house built upoh the 


sands—disappointing in its yfesults, 
to say the least. 
Outside of advertising/ circles, 


layouts appear to be a deep mys- 
tery, or, if the term is ~nderstood, 
it is often assumed td be merely 
a technical term invgnted to dis- 
guise a really simple/process. 

The method of cofstructing lay- 
outs presented heye is offered in 
the hope that the/ subject may be 
made as simple /as A.B.C. It is 
admitted that the experienced ad- 
vertising man/ rarely resorts to 
geometrical fofms in designing his 
advertisemenfs. This is not, how- 
ever, becaySe those forms are 
wrong, but/because the advertising 
expert ows instinctively the 
proper places in the advertisement 
for effegtive display. The reader 
who ngasters the simple method 
presented here will soon find him- 
self yossessed of that same instinc- 
tive/ facility. 

hether consciously planned or 
igt, practically all effective adver- 


tisemenf#s follow a geometrical pat- 
tern of/some description. e pat- 
tern may be simple or complex, it 
may Aeave the realm of figures and 
enter the world of the “steelyard 
balance,” but almost invariably\ it 
is/ there. Whether the advertise- 
ent runs long on white space an 
Short on text, or whether the re- 
verse is true; whether the adver 
thsement is generously illustrate 
or\is without pictures; if the 94- 
vertisement is attractive and Ap- 
pealimg to the eye, an underlying 
geoméatrical design is evident, 

Whik there are a large niimber 
of suc designs, ranging from 
simple sq4uares to polyhedyons, the 
more complicated figures fmay well 
be eliminated and our Aystem of 
layout desigy held to thé simplicity 
which marks it throyghout. We 
shall use but three figtires: the tri- 
angle, the rectangle,/and the circle 
—and combinations of these. 

In preparing h\s/ advertisements, 
the reader is asKed to -put aside 
temporarily the Alificulties of bal- 
ance, unity, emphasis, psychology, 
atmosphere, and the other elements 


of effective djsplay, and to concen- 
trate his atfention and ingenuity 
in the congtruction of Mteresting 


and attracfive geometricak patterns 
within hig advertising spade. Many 
a desigfi unconsciously sketched 
upon a/pad by the busines& man 
absorbéd in a telephone conversa- 
tion fould be built into a hixhly 
succgssful advertisement. 

Yhe reader should simply (RUKE 
1)/sketch with a pencil a basic de 
sjgn that of itself is attractive, 
yhether the design take the form 


of ong of the three figures pre- 
viousy mentioned, or combinations 
of them. As to what constitutes 
attyactiveness, little need be said. 
The eye will instinctively discard 
sgme patterns as unpleasing, and 
just as instinctively accept others. 
Advertising knowledge is not re- 
quired, an understanding of the 
laws of composition is of little im- 
portance: the eye may be relied 
upon to judge the attractiveness of 
the design so long as it is not dis- 
tratted by type, illustrations, and 
so ok, but confines itself solely to 
geométrical pattern. 

When an attractive design has 
been sécured, the construction of 
the advektisement itself will follow 
as a matter of course. Balance, 
unity, and\other display elements 
will automatically take care of 
themselves, and the advertiser may 
build with the assurance that his 
completed advértisement will lack 
none of the necessary display fea- 
tures, that it will achieve the pur- 
pose for which it \s intended. 


The Triangle 


Assuming that the\reader elects 
to use the triangle, it\will at once 
be seen that there are hundreds of 
combinations of this s\ngle geo- 
metrical form which may \be placed 
within the advertising spade. Long, 


slender triangles; fat, chunky tri- 
angles; large ones; small gnes— 
the variety is limitless. The Shape 


of the triangle used, or the degree 
of acuteness or obtuseness of the 
angles formed by the junction of 
the lines which make the sides of 


the triangle, have little to do with\ 
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the matter—the question involved 
is solely that of using the figures 
‘o fill the advertisement space with 
an attractive design, just as a child 
at kindergarten would do. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tions are shown three combinations 
of triangles which demonstrate the 
use of the geometrical method of 
layout design. In Figure 1 we 
have two triangles superimposed 
one upon the other to form an 
elongated hexogram. The mythical 
Mr. Harper who arranged this de- 
sign liked that particular geo- 
metrical form and used it to fill the 
space of the advertisement he was 
preparing, as suggested in Rule 1. 
Now let us see how this skeleton 
is used to build the completed ad- 
vertisement. 

First, it should be noted that, 
while the design is equidistant 
from the sides of this three column 
by 10 inches advertisement, it is 
not true with regard to the top 


is too low, it is much better to 
place the design properly to begin 
with and thus avoid artificial meas- 
ures. A glance at the other adver- 
tisements illustrated will show that 
this rule is always followed: the 
completed geometrical design 
should have its vertical center 
slightly above the center of the 
copy space. 

Second, it will be seen that the 
use of white space has been gen- 
erous. Upon this same basic de- 
sign, an advertisement could have 
been prepared using considerably 
more type matter and less white 
space. But the advertiser’s pur- 
pose should never be simply to fill 
space, but to fill it effectively—that 
is, with a message which will re- 
sult in sales. The mere fact that 
all of the space must be paid for is 
not a good reason for jamming it 
full of copy, particularly so since 
the use of white space is often 
much more effective as a display 


inverted triangle. The base of a 
non-inverted triangle may be used 
or ignored at the option of the ad- 
vertiser. The only exception to 
this rule is when the point of an 
inverted triangle happens to be at 
the very bottom of the copy space, 
in which event it may either be 
used or ignored. 

In Figure 2 appears what may 
seem to be additional exceptions. 
The fourth series of headings are 
placed where there is neither a 
point, a base, nor a crossing, and 
the same thing is true of the small 
heading in the lower left hand cor- 
ner of the advertisement. These, 
however, are not exceptions to the 
rule, but rather a demonstration 
of the flexibility of the geometrical 
method of layout design. Inasmuch 
as this particular use of headings 
finds greater application when used 
with rectangles as the basic design, 
a discussion of it will be reserved 
for the following article. 
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and bottom. (RULE 2) In prepar- element than type itself. In the meantime, the advertiser 


ing the geometrical design it 
should invariably be placed above 
the middle of the advertisement— 
that is, closer to the top than to 
the bottom. 

The reason for this is that the 
practice assists in obtaining an ad- 
vertisement well balanced vertic- 
ally. The theoretical center of bal- 
ance should be slightly above the 
center of the advertisement, and 
while the upper part of the adver- 
tisement may often be accented by 
the use of larger type or illustra- 
tions, even when the design itself 


Placing the’ Headings 


In our mythical Harper & Com- 
pany’s first advertisement, Figure 
1, it will be seen that Mr. Harper 
has placed headings at three dif- 
ferent parts of the geometrical de- 
sign—at the points, along the hori- 
zontal lines, and at the crossing 
points of the lines in the design. 
In using triangles as the basic 
foundation of a layout (RULE 3) 
Main headings should always be 
placed as indicated by the points, 
the cross lines, and the base of an 
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now has at hand a method of lay- 
ing out advertisements that will 
always produce attractive results, 
advertisements that will be per- 
fectly balanced, that will catch the 
reader’s eye, that will do their full 
share of the job of selling. The 
three illustrations are but ex- 
amples of the hundreds of different 
designs which may be made by 
anyone, advertising expert or lay- 
man, each of which will form per- 
fectly balanced advertisements if 
the display rule—points, bases, 
and cross lines—be followed. 
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Sections through display cases 
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This display and sample case for flooring materials is 
especially planned for our “Design for Merchandising,” the 
ideal retail lumber yard store, which was shown on pages 
99 and 100 in the July 10, 1943, 70th Anniversary Reference 
Number of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This sales display is designated No. 3 on the plan which 
was published in that issue (also in circle). It is adjacent 
to the entrance and convenient to the “Women’s Depart- 
ment.” 

The sample cases are designed so the customer can 
browse through as in a book, then selections can be re- 
moved and placed on the front of the doors for comparison. 
The spring clip allows the door to be swung open without 
the samples falling off. 

In the angle of the display is a mirror-walled corner 
where samples may be laid on the floor and the apparent 
size increased four-fold. Above this corner are panels of 
corrugated glass which cuts out distractions yet preserves 
the openness which is a feature of the design of the store. 

The horizontal bars are again intended to define the area 
yet retain this openness. They are used to hang displays 
on and to drape curtain samples over so to help the cus- 
tomer decide on proper flooring design and color in har- 
mony with her curtains. 

Light, easily movable chairs should be provided for the 
customer. These should be straight chairs, not loungy, as 
the customer is not so easily sold if she gets settled in a 
comfortable chair, as she relaxes and dislikes getting up 
to inspect various samples. A business-like chair fosters a 
business-like attitude and decisions are likely to be made 
more quickly, saving salesmen’s time. 

The floor area of the display is patterned to direct the 
eye into the display, in contrast to the plain color of the 
aisle flooring. 

This display and sales area should be used for linoleum, 
asphalt tile and carpeting, as well as for wood flooring 
strip, plank and parquet, both finished and unfinished. 
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Diversification assures 
this firm a place 
in postwar business 


“Back during the last depression 
our sales slumped from $125,000 to 
$25,000. Our business dried up 
and almost blew away,” says Ulric 
Gunter of the Gunter Lumber 
Company, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
When business started to pick up 
again in 1935 the stocks of this 
firm, which is run by three broth- 
ers, Ulric, Ewald and Charles, were 
depleted. The delivery equipment 
was almost worn out and the firm 
just had to start going up or it 
would go out. 

Having been through World War 
[ with its ups and downs the broth- 
ers could see the handwriting on 
the wall when the government be- 
gan placing restrictions on the 
building industry. They immedi- 


ately got busy and went to the 
various markets, buying complete 
stocks of hardware, housewares, 
electrical supplies and appliances, 
sporting goods, fishing tackle, farm 
and dairy supplies and most any 
items that they thought could sell 
through their retail store. Natur- 
ally restrictions have cut down the 
variety of goods which they are 
selling, but continuous investiga- 
tion of the market and buying ef- 
fort has made it possible to keep 
stocks up so, as they say, they are 
now selling everything from mouse- 
traps to road shovels, and from 
axes to wheelbarrows, raincoats 
and other items too numerous to 
mention. 

When they first went out to do 
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this purchasing their store was 
not ready to receive the goods so 
they stored the purchases in their 
warehouse, not even opening the 
cases until they had built modern 
store fixtures of clear, plain white 
oak in their own shops and in- 
stalled them in their store. They 
employed a store engineer to lay 
out the store and the stocks. This 
planning went to great detail. For 
instance the door panels of the wail 
cases were sent to St. Louis where 
the jobber mounted the various 
sample items of hardware for dis- 
play. As the result of this care 
spent on initial planning the Gun- 
ter brothers have one of the most 
attractive stores in the locality. 

The nature of this new stock 
meant a new sales method so they 
employed a young lady who had 
had experience in similar merchan- 
dising to take charge of part of 
the store. New conditions arising 
have meant continuous change in 
the merchandise handled, but this 
changeover has enabled them to 
hold their sales force and organ- 
ization together. They are now de- 
livering small amounts of lumber 
along with poultry wire, barbed 
wire, garden tools and other items. 
A line of ice refrigerators filled in 
for some of the scarce items which 
they could not replace. 

The store building is located on 
the Court Square in Shelbyville, 
where practically all the retail busi- 
ness of the town is transacted. The 
lumber yard, planing mill, shop, 
warehouse and storage shed cover 
the entire block to the rear of their 
building. The basement of the 
building has been cleared of all 
building material items and rows 
of shelves have been built to use 
for stock and storage room for all 
incoming freight for the new retail 
store. The slope of the land to the 
rear allows level delivery of freight 
to this basement storeroom. 

From time to time the Gunter 
Lumber Company has taken on 
Government contracts to keep their 
shop and planing mill busy. A 
typical order is one for a hundred 
bench tops using 2” by 2” maple 
strips glued and dowelled together. 

Foresight enabled these dealers 
to expand their line to keep going 
profitably through the war and to 
assure the community that they 
would be in business selling lumber 
and building materials after the 
war. 
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at South 


Last month, in a lease, first of its kind to be ex- 
ecuted under the Federal Public Housing Authority 
Mutual Ownership Plan, tenants now residing in a 
250 family housing project, located in South Bend. 
Indiana, assumed its complete operation. The lessor 
is the Walnut Grove Mutual Housing Corporation, 
represented by a Board of Directors composed of ten- 
ants, community and government representatives. 
The agreement provides for an option to purchase the 
property within two years after the war. 

The Walnut Grove project is one of eight, built 
under the Mutual Ownership Plan, initiated as part 
of the Defense Housing Program in 1941, which con- 
templated the sale of communities of Government 
built permanent homes to defense workers likely to 
retain employment in the localities after the emer- 
gency period. 

Mutual Ownership Corporations are formed by the 
tenants, and articles of incorporation are approved 
under state laws. Membership in a corporation is 
limited to residents of the project, all of whom are 
eligible upon the payment of a nominal fee of $1.00. 
By-laws provide for the election by the members of 
a Board of Directors consisting of nine members, 
three representing the occupant members, three the 
public, and three representing the Government. Pro- 
cedures on policies for the management and operation 
of the project are provided for in the lease. Regula- 
tion war project rental arrangements are in effect. 
In Walnut Grove these range from $27.50 for a one 
bedroom unit to $32.50 for units with three bedrooms. 
These rents approximate those prevailing in the area 
for comparable quarters in privately constructed 
housing. Plans have been approved for a community 
building which will contain space for child care, meet- 
ing and club rooms, and administration and main- 
tenance offices. 

Containing single and two family structures to 
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house 250 families, designed by Worden and Schwarz, 
and Schambleau, associated architects, the Walnut 
Grove project stands in a grove of beautiful walnut 
trees in a tract of 81 acres within the city limits of 
South Bend, Indiana. It was opened in April, 1942, 
and has been fully tenanted since by families of work- 
ers in aviation, tool and die, steel foundry and other 
war plants. The houses are arranged on the site so 
as to give access to park areas, playgrounds, and com- 
munity center, without crossing streets. The residents 
are proud of their homes and contribute their own 
services to the ground’s maintenance. 

The Mutual Housing System can be applied for the 
use of private capital and will help to open up that 
vast market consisting of one half our urban popula- 
tion, which families do not make enough to buy new 
homes under the ordinary pre-war system of build- 
ing and financing, or who do not make little enough 
to be entirely dependent on Government subsidized 
housing for their living quarters. If a total approach 
to housing is taken, this section of the market, here- 
tofore unconsidered, must be given competent and 
imaginative attention. 

The workings of the Mutual Housing System fol- 
low the same principles as the Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies and Savings and Loan Associations. The 
tenant or prospective resident buys preferred stock 
in the corporation, thereby controlling management. 
The investment capital receives its interest return 
through bond issues. This corporation builds an entire 
community, well planned to take advantage of orien- 
tation, site, traffic, playgrounds and open spaces, 
schools, surrounding neighborhood and employment 
opportunities. This large scale planning is a great 
protection against depreciation and the houses, being 
built all at once by the corporation, are assured the 
best in construction. 

The tenants do not buy or rent the houses. Title 
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is held by the corporation. The residents pay a 
monthly fee which covers the management overhead; 
reserves to cover vacancies and withdrawals in the 
community; maintenance and repairs, thereby obvi- 
ating rundown houses; real estate taxes; interest on 
the capital pro-rated as to the cost of the building 
occupied; and accumulation of equity. 

After a certain length of time the resident has 
attained an equity equal to the capitalized cost of his 
unit. He then ceases paying interest and receives 
common stock in the corporation to the amount of 
his equity. 

Eventually the investment capital is entirely paid 
off at which time the preferred stock is cancelled and 
the entire corporation belongs to the common stock- 
holders who are, of necessity, residents. A resident 
cannot rent his house to others as he does not own it. 
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Plan of Living Levels 
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Section Showing Split Levels 


Plans and section of double two-bedroom unit. Note how high 

windows in bedrooms allow winter sun to enter even though the 

principal exposure of these rooms is to the north. Lines show the 

angle of the sun's rays at the greatest (summer solstice) and the 

least (winter solstice) angles. The projection of the eaves as a 

visor was calculated to shade the windows in the summer, yet use 
the warming effects of the sun in the winter. 
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He can move into any available unit, larger or smaller, 
if he needs a different sized house, or he may move 
away entirely. He has a certain equity in the cor- 
poration which entitles him to cash surrender values 
or paid up values. Since his equity has “loan value” 
he may borrow against this at any time circumstances 
make it impossible for him to continue payments. 

Combining both the advantages of home ownership 
and of renting without the undesirable factors of 
either this system of community financing should be 
of great interest to those who have the accumulated 
funds of others to invest. The safety of such an in- 
vestment is further enhanced by the efficiency of mass 
planning and construction and the spreading of all 
fees, expenses, commission and maintenance costs over 
many individual units, all built and operated by one 
management. 

















Top to bottom. Double two-bedroom split level unit, showing win- 
dows shaded by the visor to keep out summer heat. Interior of 
iwo bedroom unit (single unit). View of double one-bedroom unit 
from bedroom side (north). Architects of this project were Roy A. 
Worden and Karl R. Schwarz, with N. Roy Shambleau associated. 


Photos and plans furnished by FPHA and the architects. 
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SMALL FARM BUILDINGS 


550 BUSHEL 
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1000 BUSHEL 


GRANARY 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


3 Pes. @ 1 8" x 18-0" Skids 

10 Pes. 2° x 8" x 14-0" Floor 
Joists 

4 Pes. 2° x6" x 10-0 Floor 
Braces 

30 Pes. 2° 16 x 10°-0° Studs 

6 Pes. 2° 2 6 x 4-0" Studs In 
Gable Ends 

4 Pcs. 2° 16 1 6-0 Studs in 
Gable Ends 

1 Pe, 2° x @ 2 @-0° Headers 
over Doors 

10 ft. 1¥e 23 Cross Bridging 
tor Floor Joists 

10 Pes. 2: 24 2 14-0" Thrust 
Blocks & Roof Girts 

650 ft. 1's x 3° Furring 





1 Pc. 2 x6" x 64-0" Ridge 

4 Pcs. 2°26" 1 14-0" Plates 

4 Pcs. 2° x6" x 16-0" Plates 

16 Pes. 2° 1 4 x 10°-0" Rafters 

4Pcs.2°> 24 18-0" Upper 
Braces 

168 Sq. Ft. | x 6 -Subtioor 

13 Pes. 4-0 x 8-0 Stonewall 
Board, *s° Thick, to Plate 
Level 

11 Pes. 4-0 «8-0 Stonewall 
Board, '«° Thick, for Floor, 
Gable Ends and Root 

Door Hinges & Screws 

Hasp, Staple & Screws 

Common Nalls 

Large Head Roofing Nails 

Gun Grade Caulking Compound 
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2"x4" 
HEADER 


NOTCH SKIDS FOR 2X6 BRACES 


COMMENTS 


A big, movable granary that 
will store small grain in safety 
from weather, rodents and 
dampness. Smooth floor and 
walls harbor no vermin. Low 
height permits loading by hand. 
Provides no entrance or hiding 
place for rats; Stonewall Board 
keeps them out. 
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These drawings were developed by engineers of the Ruberoid Co., and are two of a series covering hog 


houses, brooder houses, hog self-feeders, granaries, milk houses, poultry feeders, etc. 
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Up to now, the lumber dealer has 
considered his income tax only 
around filing time, but because the 
current rates are the stiffest in 
history and destined to go higher, 
making tax a major expense, it is 
necessary to consider this impost 
throughout the year the same as 
other costs. When the rates were 
lower, tax expense did not influence 
operations to a great extent. 

Today, this tax touches every 
element of business operation, sales, 
credits, collections, working capital, 
costs, budgeting, turnover, etc., con- 
sequently, the dealer who expects to 
survive the duration and be in a 
sound position to take advantage 
of the big profit possibilities that 
should materialize in the postwar 
period, must analyze every phase of 
operation throughout the year in 
relation to the Federal levy on in- 
come. 

Many dealers do not realize that 
the high tax rate is scrapping old 
yardsticks, changing ratios that 
were once considered normal and 
complicating managerial procedure. 
These revisions must be given care- 
ful thought, otherwise, the result 
may be disastrous. If the dealer 
does not give more consideration 
to income tax expense, not just asa 
tax payment, but in regard to its 
effect on operations, he may find it 
difficult to do business at a profit 
even though al] his operating ele- 
ments are what normally would 
be considered satisfactory. 

Formerly, the yardstick of man- 
agerial efficiency was reflected in 
the net profit and then the Federal 
tax was deducted. The net profit 
was the thing. If it showed a satis- 
factory return on investment and 
the ratio to sales was at least pass- 
able, the dealer considered that he 
had done a good managerial job. 
He could figure on crediting a sub- 
stantial part of the net profit to 
surplus or net worth because the 
tax of former years took only a 
modest portion. Now, it cuts so 
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deeply into earnings that he can no 
longer place as much reliance in 
the net profit as a yardstick of 
efficiency because, after the income 
tax is deducted, the net will be sub- 
stantially reduced. ‘“‘Taxable profit” 
would be the better term for the 
difference between sales and over- 
all costs. The net profit is really 
what is left after the Federal tax 
is deducted. 

And even if the dealer has a 
satisfactory portion left after de- 
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duction of income taxes, he may not 
have the funds to pay unless he 
increases his working capital by 
turning stock faster, cutting ex- 
penses, increasing profits, discount- 
ing his bills, collecting his accounts 
more promptly or going on a strictly 
cash basis. Because of limited 
inventories and merchandise short- 
ages, the dealer’s average stock on 
hand should be less than in normal 
times. This should step up the 
turn, which normally would help his 


working capital ratio, but it will be 
difficult for him to increase profits 








because of price control and re- 
pressed volume due to the inability 
to get the goods to sell and this will 
counteract the effect of a higher 
turn. 

If his variable expenses are a 
high ratio to fixed, he may be able 
to reduce overhead somewhat. The 
accounts receivable offer the best 
opportunity to improve his cash 
position. Some merchants are elim- 
inating credit entirely. Customers 
will pay cash for goods today be- 
cause they have the money and 
merchandise is scarce. High receiv- 
ables indicate gross laxity and a 
dangerous condition. Terms on open 
account should not exceed 30 days. 
When the tax was low, a dealer may 
have been able to let collections run 
longer than wise practice conceded 
desirable because he had ample 
funds, unharried by a high tax lien, 
or his suppliers carried him for a 
time, but his suppliers will face the 
same problem of meeting a high tax 
bill promptly and must therefore 
get their collections in faster than 
before so the dealer will have to put 
the pressure on his credit custom- 
ers, too. A wheel within a wheel. 

The income tax bill will be high 
for years to come and will compel 
the business man to revise his 
working capital ratios in order to 
have sufficient liquid funds to pay 
Uncle Sam on the line. The net 
profit shown on the profit and loss 
statement does not indicate the 
liquid funds available to meet obli- 
gations. We have found cases where 
the net was substantial but the 
working capital way below par. In 
normal times, a lumber dealer’s 
working capital was considered sat- 
isfactory when the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities was 4 
to 1. Now it should be at least 5 
to 1. 

Sales volume will also be affected 
by tax. The rate increases with 
net taxable income so those dealers 
who go just over the borderline to 
a higher tax level may show a lower 
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spendable profit than those whose 
volume is near the top of a lower 
bracket. Obviously, this will distort 
the basic principle of business— 
bigger earnings with bigger volume. 
The way the tax is levied today, you 
may earn less by increasing vol- 
ume, even though you sell at profit- 
able prices. This may put a damper 
on sales aggressiveness and kill the 
basie force that keeps free enter- 
prise alive. With rationing and 
limited civilian goods, sales volume 
is likely to be depressed for the 
duration so that this effect of tax 
will not be noticeable now but when 
the postwar boom appears, then the 
dealer had better check his tax 
against sales monthly to determine 
the most profitable set-up. 

When budgeting operations for a 
forthcoming year, it will be neces- 
sary to estimate the tax in order 
to pre-judge how profitable opera- 
tions will be. In the past, most 
dealers entered the tax when paid, 
quarterly or annually, as a charge 
against surplus or net worth, be- 
cause the Federal tax cannot be 
deducted from income on the tax 
return. From the income tax stand- 
point, this was all right but from 
the standpoint of business analysis, 
it was wrong because it beclouded 
perspective. When budgeting, the 
dealer should estimate his tax as 
accurately as possible and pro-rate 
it monthly to arrive at the esti- 
mated net profit for that period. 
Every dealer should have a profit 
and loss statement prepared 
monthly so that he can check esti- 
mated figures against actual and if 
the income tax is pro-rated, he will 
get the proper perspective on opera- 
tions month-to-month. 

Accounting phraseology or theo- 
retical argument notwithstanding, 
the dealer is concerned, in the final 
analysis, with the spendable profit 
because that is what he can bank 
after the income tax is paid, hence, 
he should figure on that objective, 
no other. If this figure is unsatis- 
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factory, he must work back from 
there, analyze operations to deter- 
mine the reason, then apply all 
possible correctives to increase tax- 
able profit so that he can have 
enough pocket-profit left after the 
deduction of income tax to sugar 
the net worth on the right side. 
The procedure will depend on cir- 
cumstances and they differ with the 
establishment, hence, we do not 
attempt to offer concrete advice or 
specific suggestions. Our purpose 
is mainly to impress upon the dealer 
the necessity for revising his view- 
point and method of handling tax 
expense, giving the main reasons 
why such revision is necessary. 

The foregoing is not one man’s 
opinion. Credit men and commer- 
cial authorities are already giving 
consideration to the changing yard- 
sticks brought about by high taxes 
and are revising their methods of 
business analysis to meet the new 
condition. 

In the future, when granting 
credit, the credit man will consider 
the tax that will be paid on business 
operations, a factor that did not in- 
ject itself into credit analysis here- 
tofore. In other words, the high 
taxes now levied, and they will be 
higher, more than likely, next year, 
will automatically affect your credit 
standing and you should take action, 
month-to-month, to see that this 
burden does not play too great a 
havoc with your resources and in- 
come. 

Inasmuch as business specialists 
are already considering the changes 
that high taxes will superimpose on 
operating ratios and routine, the 
dealer should also get in line now 
because the trend will gain momen- 
tum fast and he will benefit by early 
compliance with the change. When 
asking for credit from a supplier 
or a loan from a bank, give thought 
to your tax liability so that you 
know whether you are well covered 
in this regard or can give creditors 
the needed information. The dealer 
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who shows that he is alive to chang- 
ing trends brought about by the 
new economy born of the war and 
certain to project itself, more or 
less, into the postwar period, will 
be considered a better risk for 


credit. When granting credit to 
individuals or business concerns in 
the future, consider the fact that 
the higher tax they must pay on 
income may make them less desir- 
able a risk than heretofore. 

The important carry-over, carry- 
back provisions now in the Internal 
Revenue Code demand considera- 
tion throughout the year in connec- 
tion with operations. For example, 
if you had a loss carry-over of 
$2,400 in 1941, of which only $600 
was absorbed in 1942, leaving 
$1,800 to carry-over to 1943, then 
it is up to you in 1943 to see that 
net profit is at least $1,800. Whether 
you make it or not, you should work 
toward that objective. If it runs 
less, the unabsorbed portion cannot 
be carried over to the third year, 
and you lose credit for the differ- 
ence. This shows clearly that you 
can’t forget your income _ tax 
throughout the year, that it is now 
so closely entwined with operations 
that you must consider it an ele- 
ment of operating routine from 
month to month. 

Certain expenses, such as adver- 
tising, must be viewed in the light 
of tax deduction. For example, if 
a dealer’s net taxable income under 
the 1942 rates is $5,000, the net 
cost of $50 worth of advertising 
would be approximately $40. If he 
didn’t spent the $50 for advertising, 
he would have to pay the differential 
as tax. A dealer with $15,000 net 
income who spent $500 for adver- 
tising would get it for about $350. 

This also applies to manufactur- 
ers selling the lumber field. Under 
the high rates, the cost of advertis- 
ing is greatly reduced. Other 
expenses may be regarded in a 
similar light. Figure the net cost 
of outlay after deducting the tax 
to appraise value received. An odd 
way to figure, you say. Brother, 
you'll have to revise a lot of your 
figures and opinions to ride the 
duration and postwar period. 

The computation of selling prices 
may undergo change in the future. 
The usual procedure has been to 
consider the cost of sales and over- 
head expense first and build the sell- 
ing price from there, either on a 
mark-up on cost or margin on sell- 
ing price basis. Henry Ford has 
reversed this formula. His success 
indicates that there may be some- 
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Serving all and pushing no spe- 
cial brand, the Katonah Lumber, 
Coal and Feed Company, of Ka- 
tonah, N. Y., has build up a sub- 
stantial roofing business by assem- 
bling a well assorted stock, that 
fits the needs of a small-town and 
rural market, and then letting its 
customers know that they have it. 

Mr. W. A. King, the manager of 
the firm, operates on the theory 
that the first purpose of a local 
lumberyard is to be a reliable 
depository of all the thousand and 
one items that farmers and small 
home owners require and that, 
once the town has learned that it 
will find what it needs, customers 
will gravitate automatically to his 
warehouses. Of these he has three, 
placed at strategic points over 
three townships, so that farmers 
can pick up what they want with- 
out unnecessary driving. A good 
majority of the firm’s customers 
can reach the main office, or one of 
the branches, by phone without 
paying toll charges. 

The essence of the Katonah com- 
pany’s experience with roofing 
since Pearl Harbor is that roofing 
materials will almost sell them- 
selves, provided the assortment is 
right. That does not mean that 
Mr. King and his staff have just 
been sitting back and waiting for 
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the customers to come in; but they 
have not gone out to push roofing 
to the exclusion of other just as 
important materials. 

The basis of Katonah Lumber’s 
sales set-up is a small four page 
multigraphed house organ, called 
Logs and Splinters, which is mailed 
to all regular customers every 
month and to a large number of 
prospects at longer intervals. Small 
as the available space is, it is suffi- 
cient to keep the readers alive to 
the building needs of the season. 
The last page is taken up by a col- 
lection of well selected jokes that 
makes farmers chuckle and look 
forward to the next issue of Logs 
and Splinters. 

Katonah Lumber is selling roof- 
ing materials but has no interest 
in who does the job. In a rural 
and small town neighborhood this 
is a good policy because it assures 
their getting a large share of the 
professional orders that are placed 
by local building and roofing con- 
tractors. Katonah will also sell 
readily to householders and farm- 
ers, many of whom prefer to do 
their own work. Because this rule 
is well understood by everybody, 
and strictly carried out over a long 
series of years, this is largely 
responsible for the firm’s success 
during a period like the present. 
Professional and amateur builder 
alike know that they will be 
squarely treated and no favors 
shown to either. 

Since the war has stopped the 
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CONSTANT REMINDERS 
ABOUT ROOFING NERDS 
HELP DEALER'S SALES 


construction of most types of new 
homes in non-defense areas lum- 
beryards have fewer calls for new 
roofs as part of a new dwelling. 
“Complete” orders for building 
materials, including roofing, still 
come from farms, but in limited 
numbers only. Most attention, in 
consequence, is given to re-roofing, 
repairs and renovation. 

Katonah Lumber’s attitude with 
reference to residential re-roofing 
is largely one of non-interference 
with the various roofing contrac- 
tors who serve this market. Esti- 
mates for the materials are given 
to home owners who prefer to buy 
their own supplies. Where advice 
is asked the customer is told of 
suitable roofing contractors who 
are customers of the firm and will 
do the work. It is left to the home 
owner to make his own choice. 

In cases where the purchaser 
elects to do his own work Katonah 
Lumber is prepared to make sug- 
gestions as to the suitability of 
materials, the various means by 
which the job may be done and the 
most practical method for the work 
contemplated by the customer. This 
is especially essential in the case 
of the farm customers as most 
farmers do their own re-roofing 
work. Much of Mr. King’s time is 


spent in looking over re-roofing 
projects and in consulting with 
farmers. 


The house organ pushes the ever 
present need of sound roofs with 
home owners. Home owner cus- 
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tomers are reminded of the fact 
that roofing is permissible even in 
the face of present Government 
restrictions. As Katonah Lumber 
sells coal and feed in addition to 
building materials its contacts with 
the local market are exceedingly 
close. They are more frequent 
since the neighborhood has taken 
wholeheartedly to victory garden- 
ing and chicken raising. 

There is probably no sales field 
for building materials where the 
demand is more varied than the 
rural and small town repair mar- 
ket. There is also no branch in 
the building material business 
where more customers are lost 
everyday and new friends made 
just as frequently as the repair 
field. Most of these upsets result 
from the fact that repairs are 
attempted when it is too late to per- 
mit time for a careful selection of 
the required materials and proper 
matching of the new with the old. 

There is no cure-all for this con- 
dition. W. A. King, however, be- 
lieves that he has a partial remedy 
at least by not letting his stocks of 
roofing materials run down, by 
keeping the largest possible vari- 
ety, by making only absolutely 
unavoidable changes in the assort- 
ments, all to the end that items 
formerly bought can be repeated. 
This also keeps the market con- 
scious of the fact that roofs are 
bound to need repairs after a cer- 
tain number of years. 

An exaggerated idea about the 
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W. A. King, manager of the 
Katonah Lumber, Coal & Feed 
Co., of Katonah, N. Y. 


size of the bill is keeping many 
prospects for roofing repair mate- 
rials from going ahead with the 
job. The monthly house organ of 
the Katonah Lumber Company 
overcomes this obstacle by quoting 
prices on almost any article that is 
offered. Customers know what the 
repair will cost in materials before 
they set out for the lumber yard. 
No attempt is made to trade-up. 
Much of the farm roofing repair 
work of today is in the nature of 
patching roofs that will have to 
serve for another few years as an 
emergency measure, while complete 
rebuilding may have to be delayed 
to the return of more normal build- 
ing conditions. It does not pay to 
drive these customers away by sell- 
ing quality at higher cost in excess 
of their requirements. 

There is gold in these “patch” 
jobs for the lumber yard. Plenty 
of small sales are often more profit- 
able than a few large ones. In the 
aggregate they mount up to a fair 
figure. They make friends for the 
roofing material dealer. In the 
case of Katonah Lumber they have 
proven themselves as the direct 
route to big business when the cus- 
tomer is ready. 

According to the large farm 
agencies there is an unprecedented 
demand for farms all over the 
United States. Where new owners 
are taking over, repairs on a large 
scale are usually undertaken. 
Often, farms that have not been 
worked for a number of years are 





rented by others for temporary 
operation during the war. These 
changes in ownership or manage- 
ment are a real windfall for the 
building material dealers. But for 
the war the slow decay of these 
buildings would have been per- 
mitted to continue indefinitely as is 
evidenced by the numerous aban- 
doned farms in many sections of 
the nation. The war, by bringing 
them to life, has not only produced 
an immediate demand for repair 
work; it is also laying the founda- 
tion for a healthy rural home devel- 
opment in the post-war period. 

Katonah Lumber is_ probably 
getting more than its share of this 
business, because it has consist- 
ently kept its fences in order with 
real estate men, local architects, 
town officials and others who would 
first know about purchases of farm 
property, or changes affecting 
their management. Letters are 
written to the prospective owners 
or tenants. Roofing materials play 
an important part in these general 
renovation jobs because roofs of 
old farm buildings are notoriously 
neglected. Very often the former 
owners of these places repay past 
courtesies by introducing the new 
ones at the lumberyard. 

Katonah Lumber, Coal and Feed 
Co. was founded in 1888 and 55 
years of business building, concen- 
trated heavily upon a compara- 
tively limited district means that 
home owners and farmers in the 
neighborhood today think first of 
Katonah Lumber, when faced by 
the need of repairing a roof. This 
is due as much to the fact that the 
original roof was most likely sup- 
plied by Katonah as to the calendar 
with the name of the Katonah 
Lumber Co. that hangs in the 
kitchen, the pencil with the Ka- 
tonah name and address upon it 
and the roofers’ apron, also im- 
printed with the Katonah advertis- 
ing that is found in many farms 
around Katonah. 

That roofing business can be 
successfully built up by these 
methods is proven, in the opinion 
of Mr. King, by his own experience 
several years ago. Wondering 
whether Katonah Lumber was by 
any chance missing some business 
in its territory a house to house 
canvass was made by a number of 
salesmen, calling on farms as well 
as residences. When noses were 


counted after several months it 
was found that only five new leads 
had been obtained from the effort 
that might not otherwise have 
reached the office. 
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Stain today can cause 
headaches tomorrow 


NLESS THE lumber business 
intends to “fold up its tent and 
silently steal away” in the face 

of competing products at war’s end, 
it must not allow a certain condi- 
tion which is currently being re- 
ported from many quarters to con- 
tinue. There is no valid reason why 
this condition should continue, yet 
if it does, it can prove to be an 
undermining factor in the days 
when lumber salesmen will again be 
salesmen instead of order takers. 

Lumber users are being heard to 

complain that the shipments they 
are receiving from the mills are in 
many cases, moldy and blemished 
by sap stain. To be sure their 
complaints are not vociferous—they 
feel fortunate to be able to obtain 
any lumber at all; but never-the- 
less they are not going to soon 
forget that certain suppliers took 
advantage of their dire need for 
lumber in the face of wartime 


shorages to foist an inferior prod- 


uct upon them. A single bad im- 
pression often causes a prejudice 
that is hard to erase. 

One large manufacturer of med- 
ical supplies who buys large quan- 
tities of lumber for boxing his 
product recently received a ship- 
ment of moldy, stained lumber 
unsuited to crating surgical sup- 
plies. It would seem no more than 
natural for that manufacturer to 
carry the impression of that faulty 
shipment with him for a long time, 
and in post-war years investigate 
the possibility of switching to metal 
or cardboard, or some other mate- 
rial where a recurrence of that 
unfortunate shipment would be out 
of the question. 

To be sure, such shipments, when 
they leave the mill are in a good, 
but green, condition. It takes a 
little time for the mold and stain 
to develop. But producers of many 
species of lumber, especially pine, 
know that unless proper precau- 
tions are taken such a situation is 
likely to occur. 

The solution is simple. It entails 
no financial loss (possibly a finan- 
cial gain) because provision is made 
for it in maximum price ceiling 
schedules. It entails no slow-up in 
delivery schedules if handled effi- 
ciently. It is merely the treatment 
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of the lumber at the mill with 
any one of the several highly satis- 
factory anti-stain products that are 
on the market. 

These products usually come in 
powder form and are prepared 
merely by dissolving them in water. 
Most efficient method of application 
is instantaneous dipping. Lumber 
can come right off of the saw, into 
the dipping vat to be pulled out by 
the regular green chain (see illus- 
tration). There is no extra drying 
period necessary. The lumber is 
handled just as it would be if it 
had not been dipped. The anti- 
stain treatment actually speeds the 
later air-drying of the lumber. 

Nearly all maxmium price sched- 
ules provide for a 50 cent per thou- 
sand addition to regular listed 
prices, for lumber that is given 
the anti-stain treatment. Estimated 
cost to the lumber manufacturer is 
about 12 cents per thousand for 
the chemical itself and another 13 
or 14 cents per thousand for the 
labor and other factors entailed. 
This assures no loss on the process 
and provides for a possible gain of 


a few cents per thousand feet. 

Because of the vital part lumber 
is playing in America’s war effort 
it is gaining a toe-hold on vast 
new markets (see AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN of July 10). It would in- 
deed be a fatal mistake to sacrifice 
this future on an altar of careless 
indifference to standards of quality. 
In so far as sap stain prevention 
is concerned it has been shown 
above that the time element is not 
a factor. 

Lumber manufacturers can be 
certain that producers of competing 
products are going to drag any and 
all skeletons out of the closets in 
the race for post-war business. 
Let’s have no more of the type of 
thinking of one lumber manufac- 
turer who was heard recently to 
laugh and remark, “Shucks, I could 
sell lumber today if it was as black 
as ink.” The lumber industry must 
keep its closets clean by producing 
the highest quality product that 
modern technical and chemical sci- 
ence has made it possible to manu- 
facture, despite the fact that the 
market is a seller’s market. 


Vat for dipping lumber into anti-stain solution as it comes from the saw. Note that green- 
chain pulls it out and makes the operation a continuous one with no loss of time. 
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Check-up Service Opens Door 
to Future Sales 


As days and weeks of restric- 
tions on many items in the lumber 
dealers’ line of merchandise slip 
into months and years, and stocks 
continue to diminish, the number 
of dealers searching for new goods 
and new services to sell is ever on 
the increase. Some are recogniz- 
ing the possibilities of heating sys- 
tem service for what it is worth. 

For those dealers who have pre- 
viously sold stokers, furnaces, and 
other heating equipment a service 
department comes as a_ natural 
part of their business. It estab- 
lishes them further in the thinking 
of their community as a headquart- 
ers for home “weather condition- 
ing.” Those dealers who are con- 
templating entering the ‘complete 
service” homebuilding field at war’s 
end can use a heating equipment 
service business as an _ opening 
wedge into the post-war heating 
equipment business. 

This is the time of year when 
such servicing is important to the 
homeowner. It is said that a few 
summer months of neglect can cause 
more damage to a heating plant 
and a stoker than a full winter’s 
service. Corrosion sets in when 
the heating plant cools and con- 
densation of moisture is prevalent 
on the metal parts. Then too the 
heating system should be checked 
over in the summer while it is not in 
use to make sure that it is in good 
working condition for the fall and 
winter months. Such a service has 
special appeal this year when coal 
and other fuel supplies may be 


short and efficient operation of the 
heating system is important. 

The service is a natural so far 
as promotion is concerned. It will 
tie in splendidly with insulation 
or storm sash advertising. Ad- 
vertise the complete check-up serv- 
ice with painting of parts that 
might rust, and oiling of moving 
stoker parts that need it, all in- 
cluded with a general clean out of 
the soot catching turns in furnace 
pipes etc. 

Coal remaining in the stoker 
hopper and feed tubes should be re- 
moved, and a quantity of oily saw- 
dust or oily coal should be fed 
through the screw until it begins 
to rise in the retort. The oil will 
protect the screw and tube from 
rusting. Parts of the inside of the 
hopper should be brushed with 
heavy oil or paint. Stove pipe 
should be cleaned thoroughly and 
coated with heavy oil or paint on 
the inside. Corrosion is far more 
severe from the inside than the 
outside and this is a preventative 
measure. 

If possible it is well to have an 
experienced furnace man on the 
staff to do this work. Men beyond 
draft age are quite sufficiently 
physically fit to do it. Much of 
what some may lack in experience 
can be learned through a careful 
study of heating equipment manu- 
facturers’ service manuals. These 
books have been carefully prepared 
and supply most of the vital infor- 
mation. Furnace manufacture fol- 
lows certain basic principles and if 





R. A. Steven- 
son, president of 
Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Port- 
land, Ore., view- 
ing load of kiln 
dried Sitka 
Spruce airplane 
lumber 40’ long, 
4” thick and 8 to 
12” wide, which 
was seasoned in 
Moore Cross-Cir- 
culation Kilns on 
Government 
Aeronautical Spe- 
cifications and 
Schedules AN-W- 


2a. 
Lumber Manu- 


acturers operate five Cross-Circulation Kilns at their Portland plant. 
recently equipped to meet the exacting requirements for drying aircraft lumber. 





These kilns were 


Heating 


coils were rearranged, and instruments installed to provide more accurate control of 
drying conditions, including automatic control of roof ventilation. Inset shows kiln testing 
room, where accurate check is kept on moisture content, stress, etc., of the lumber. 
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a workman has any mechanical in- 
clination he can usually deduce all 
he needs to know about any one 
furnace if he has a_ thorough 
knowledge about the workings of 
the same general type of furnace. 

Heating system check-up work 
is not one on which a dealer can 
expect to make a fortune, but it 
will offer a good return on the time 
put into it and, best of all it brings 
in a large number of inquiries and 
new customers which are _ intro- 
duced to the company and its serv- 
ices in this way. 


SALVAGE LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago §, Ill., mentioning the item number, 
for further information about any of the 
following items. 

Available 
117 


100,000 feet of 4% inch and 3/16 
inch tempered and untempered 
presdwood and hard boards in sizes 
ranging from 6x8 inches to 12x36 
inches. 


118 
One carload clear, thoroughly 
dry, bright Ponderosa pine con- 
taining: 16,000 feet 9/16x214x9 


inch material S4S and rounded two 
edges; and 23,000 feet °4x2%ox9% 
inch material, S1S with smooth re- 
sawn back. Can be used for toy 
or other small article manufacture. 
Supplier will resaw to special pat- 
tern if necessary. No L-290 re- 
lease or priority needed. Will make 
special price to move. 
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We have available about 10,000 
feet of 2x2'5 inch hard maple 
tongue and grooved flooring. Ac- 
tual measurement is 134x215 inch 
face. 


120 
We have about 8,000 pieces of 
3g inch fir plywood in assorted 
sizes as follows: 15x5!5 inches; 
1334x534 inches; 19°4x4%, inches; 
and 8 feet and 9 feet long by 
434 wide. 
Wanted 
121 
We want to buy in cars or truck- 
loads odd stock which will cut to 
advantage to 34 inch, 25/32 inch 
or 13/16 inch by 94x13 inches. 
Should be a good grade of white 
pine or could be %4 inch plywood. 
122 
We are in the market for any 
quantity of 44 inch waste plywood 
in fir, pine, gum or basswood in 
sizes as small as 9x12 inches and 
larger. 
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Lumber for Agriculture 


The Lumber Branch of the WPB 
has taken action, along the lines pre- 
dicted by this journal, to speed up 
acceptance and shipment of AA-2 
rated lumber orders for the food- 
production program. 

Purpose is to bring the urgency of 
this program home to lumber manu- 
facturers. Instructions sent out by 
J. Philip Boyd, Chief of the Lumber 
Branch, have the effect of giving 
AA-2 farm orders priority over all 
AA-1 orders except those going di- 
rectly to the Army and Navy. 

George Carpenter, who controls the 
release of Douglas fir lumber for 
other than military purposes, has been 
directed to confine releases of fir lum- 
ber, so far as practicable, to the AA-2 
rated orders. He will release all items, 
so requested, that the mills can fur- 
nish. This should mean an additional 
release ef some 25,000,000 feet a week. 

Certain mills, said to produce 80 
percent of the fir and larch cut in the 
Inland Empire, have been directed to 
set aside three-fourths of their pro- 
duction, excluding timbers and ties, 
during August and September, for the 
farm program. 

The Administrator of Order L-290 
has been instructed to release all re- 
quests for western pine which carry 
the AA-2 rating, consistent with the 
inventory picture of the applicant. 

Mr. Boyd has written the Southern 
Pine War Committee in regard to the 
farm lumber as follows: “I ask that 
you inform your industry that this 
lumber is of great importance in meet- 
ing the war food program and that 
you remind them that such rated or- 
ders must be filled except when re- 
fusal is specifically permitted by WPB 
regulations.” 

Purpose of these directions is to 
divert the fifty million feet a week 

in reaching the half-billion 
total during the next two months. It’s 
an experiment and of course may not 
work. The Lumber Branch, however, 
hopes and believes it will work. The 
NRLDA has co-operated closely with 
the Lumber Branch in setting it up 
and is watching the outcome with 
care. The Lumber Branch and the 
WFA are trying hard to get this 
needed lumber out to farms through 
retail channels. So long as they make 
is effort, your number-one tool of 
co-operation is the NRLDA. The as- 
sociation has been on top of this job 
from the beginning. 
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Items to Remember 


Retailers may well keep a few 
things in mind. First, the Lumber 
Branch has a hard problem; one much 
wider than the retail field. It has the 
jeb, to name but one, of finding lum- 
ber for direct military needs. Second, 
while war uses of lumber change in 
character, the total needs seem not 
to diminish; at least not yet. The war- 
plant program is approaching com- 
pletion; but a high official has said 
recently that the demand for boxing 
& crating for overseas shipments this 
year is increasing from the original 
estimate of ten-billion feet to a prob- 
able eighteen billions. 

Third, production problems of all 
kinds continue to get tough. A good 
many mills are closed; most of them 
for causes the operators can’t control. 
Others are operating at less than ca- 
pacity. Fourth, if this effort of the 
Lumber Branch and the WFA doesn’t 
swing enough stock to the farm-food 
program, the next effort may be di- 
rect allocation of all lumber. It’s 
known that this drastic step has been 
considered. 

Allocation, of course, will not in- 
crease production; would not be con- 
sidered if production were adequate. 
It’s a process of sending available 
supplies to critical points; means 
taking supplies away from less critical 
points; means also a more exacting 
process of justifying, and getting per- 
mission to make, each individual sale. 
The farm retailer would feel the 
weight of such an order. He probably 
would continue to handle the AA-2 
farm orders; might be sharply limited 
on all other sales. So this is an im- 
portant experiment. Reassuring that 
the Lumber Branch thinks its efforts 
to get mills to supply the AA-2 stock 
will succeed. 


Lumber Supply 


Informed quarters predict that a 
stop-use order, covering some seventy 
items, will be issued shortly. This is 
a second cousin to allocation; isn’t 
quite the real thing; belongs to the 
negative rather than to the positive 
branch of the family. Will probably 
restrict volume of stock for each item 
to that of some previous period; will 
let it ride for some weeks or months 
on that earlier volume; will then cut 
off supplies entirely. It’s predicted 
that some fairly startling items, in 
terms of commonly rated importance, 
will show up on this list. 

Some men, however, whose opinions 








command respect, believe the available 
supply of lumber in relation to de- 
mand will increase during the re- 
mainder of the year. They point out 
that the percentage of fir released for 
civilian use is approaching the eighty- 
percent point. Timbers and plank are 
definitely more plentiful; so that gov- 
ernment engineers have reversed their 
positions of a few months ago and now 
urge frame construction rather than 
steel construction for the mill type of 
buildings. 

Much will depend upon success in 
keeping mills in operation; a complex 
problem. This page was told today 
of two well established companies that 
have been producing upwards of a 
hundred million feet a year. They’ve 
been losing money for a year or more; 
caught between costs and ceilings; 
have tried hard but in vain to find a 
solution; decided they could not go on 
with losses of $6 a thousand; quietly 
closed down for the duration. 

Taxes have a bearing upon the vol- 
ume of production. You’ve read, of 
course, that the War and Navy De- 
partments have been urging the 
Treasury and Congress to refrain 
from increasing tax rates; have feared 
that heavier taxation will cause more 
plants to close. If an operator is 
wavering near the line of actual oper- 
ating loss, an increased tax bill may 
be the deciding factor that closes him 
up. Unsubstantiated rumor is that 
the War and Navy officials were think- 
ing especially of lumber operations 
when they asked the Treasury not to 
recommend heavier taxes. Timber tax- 
ation has long been fairly haphazard 
and chaotic. The NLMA is working 
to bring some order and reason into 
that field. 


Three-Price System 


Brief statement about a proposed 
amendment to RMPR 19 (Southern 
Pine); brief, because the matter is in 
the pre-issue stage as this is written 
and anything may happen before you 
read these lines. 

This is a proposal for three prices 
for the sale of lumber to the same 
class of customers; mill’s price lowest, 
commission man’s next lowest, whole- 
saler’s highest. It would also permit 
retailers to handle direct-mill sales on 
the same basis as wholesalers. Pro- 
posal is that on direct-mill sales of 
Southern Pine the wholesaler’s ceiling 
would be six percent (but not more 
than $3) higher than the regular f.o.b. 
mill prices in the tables. The commis- 
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By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
War Bonds are the nation’s sinews of war. F/qR victory. With that achieved, we can then 
Every bond purchased expands the strength & be certain the shadow of neither enemy nor 
ot those sinews. To make that strength enslavement will ever fall across this grand 
itresistible, it is the patriotic duty of all of old bell which sounded the tidings of 


US CO keep buying War Bonds until total American liberty 167 years ago. 
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Distributors for: Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. and Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
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sion man’s ceiling would be four per- 
cent (but not more than $2) higher 
than the mill price. 

Big wholesalers object to this; ask 
for a mill ceiling that includes a mar- 
gin for the wholesaler; state also that 
six percent is not a sufficient wholesale 
margin; point out that practically all 
buyers could, and large buyers would, 
operate through the CPA to get their 
purchases at the lower mill ceilings. 
They point out also that wholesale and 
retail distribution yards are permitted 
to take into account in computing 
their maximum prices under MPR 215 
not the six percent which they may 
pay the wholesaler but only four per- 
cent. Wholesalers state that the regu- 
lation means they can charge the six 
percent margin only on lumber sold 
for $50 or less; since the $3 flat limit 
is six percent of $50. As the price 
rises, the percentage necessarily de- 
clines. 

General feeling at the moment is 
that the order will be issued; will be 
modified or rescinded later, in the 
light of experience. But opposition is 
strong, and anything may happen. 


Northern Mill Prices 


The OPA has authorized a ten per- 
cent increase in basic mill prices for 
northern hardwood and softwood lum- 
ber; though certain items have been 
specifically exempted. The percentage 
increase is a temporary device; in- 
tended to offset wage _ increases 
granted by the WLB to employees of 
mills operating under MPR 222 & 
MPR 223. The OPA will hold confer- 
ences, looking to the issue of a de- 
tailed price list. Meanwhile, this per- 
centage raise will at least approximate 
the additional wage cost. 

“In the case of softwood lumber,” 
quoting from the press release, “the 
ten percent increases in maximum 
prices are not applicable to hemlock 
plank and timbers, mixed northern 
softwood planks and timbers or West- 
ern White spruce plank and timbers. 

“In the case of hardwood lumber, 
the increases are not applicable to 
white oak or red oak structural sound 
stock or sound square edge material; 
white or red oak freight car stock, 
common dimension, mine car lumber; 
nor material priced in tables for all 
hardwood species in standard special 
grades, specified widths or standard 
special widths and lengths. 

“The ten percent increase in the 
cases of both hardwood and softwood 
does not apply to kiln-drying, mill- 
working, anti-stain treatment, nor to 
differentials or additions which may 
be made to basic prices for special 
preparation of wood, or special speci- 
fications as are provided in footnotes 
to price tables.” 

The NRLDA calls to the attention 
of retailers, operating under MPR 215, 
that they are entitled to use the in- 
creased mill cost in computing their 
prices on these woods. 
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More Interim Ceilings 
Interim price ceilings, to be used un- 
til dollars-and-cents prices are worked 
out, have been announced by the OPA 
for six additional areas. This action 
brings 82 percent of the nation’s re- 
tail yards under interim formulas. 
Similar action, to be announced soon, 
applied to the Northwestern States, to 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan and the 
South, will bring the remaining 18 per- 
cent under formula regulation. 
These formulas are intended to ap- 
proximate the March, 1942, price 
levels; sometimes miss, one way or 
the other, but are not far off. General 
outline of the maximum retail yard 
price formulas is the same as for the 
areas previously announced; mill 
prices, plus allowable freight, plus 
handling charge, plus_ percentage 
mark-ups. Mark-ups-7~ differ for 
“lower bracket” and “upper bracket” 
items. The percentages are not the 
same for all places. Following are the 
percentages in the six added areas: 
Lower Upper 
bracket bracket 
Area percent percent 
Great Plains 30 40 
South Central .... 30 40 
California 30 50 
35 40 
Louisiana 30 30 
Mountain States .. 30 40 


These areas include the following 
States: Great Plains, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Iowa; South Central, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma; 
Mountain States, Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; each of 
the other three, the State named. 

Mouldings, grounds, plant stakes 
and car strips, pickets and battens are 
still to be priced under “General Max.” 

The amendment provides that a 
wholesale distribution yard which op- 
erated a_ retail department before 
June 23, 1943, may apply to the OPA 
for approval of continuance of the re- 
tail department. Formerly, a whole- 
sale yard whose past sales were more 
than 50 percent to other distribution 
yards had to make all of its sales 
on the basis of maximum prices pro- 
vided for wholesale transactions; that 
is, mill prices, plus allowable freight, 
plus $5 a thousand handling charge, 
plus ten percent. 

The amendment authorizes sellers 
under contract whose maximum prices 
may have been reduced by the interim 
ceilings to continue to make deliveries 
at the old prices in the contract 
through September Ist. 

This is an incomplete review. Best 
get a copy of the regulation. Amend- 
ment 1, RMPR 215. 


On the Potomac 


Home-front events, at the moment, 
have a dog-days somnolence that’s 
probably deceptive; painted on, so to 
speak, like the girl’s stockings. Part 
of the home quietude is due to the fact 
that foreign military affairs whang 
away like a boiler factory, drowning 
everything else out. Part is due to 


the Congressional recess. Administra- 
tive Washington is working under 
wraps, getting a new organization 
sheet ready for the legislators. Strong 
medicine is known to be in the making. 

Some observers think Congressmen 
are getting fed political raw meat at 
home; will return wearing war paint 
and will at once start a scalp dance. 
Maybe; but don’t be too sure. Some 
deep changes have been taking place. 

The headline hunters and the ex- 
hibitionists are irrepressible; so 
there’ll be noise. But sober Washing- 
ton, both sides of the partisan alley, 
is getting fed to the teeth with that 
stuff. 


Back of the Front 


The old needling process, for in- 
stance, is running into the law of di- 
minishing returns. It was operated on 
the theory that if an administrator 
were sufficiently scared, browbeaten 
and humiliated he’d work harder; also 
that the needler, without taking risk 
or responsibility, could garner sweet 
notoriety. But the spectacle of well- 
fed men, otherwise unemployed, whip- 
ping an exhausted agency horse whose 
load is stuck in the mud, gets to be 
revolting. Got to get the load out of 
the mud hole, sure enough; but ex- 
pect responsible leaders to take up 
some of those whips, deal out a few 
handspikes and mention that lifting 
behind the wheels is indicated. 

The rebuke administered by Sena- 
tor Glass to the ward-heeler show-offs 
is a case in point. It cut deep; got 
more co-operative response than news 
accounts may have indicated. The 
Senator is no partisan of this Admin- 
istration; but the distinguished Vir- 
ginian is an experienced old statesman 
who puts first things first. 

Other things, apparently remote, are 
helping reshape American attitudes. 
Government and people are beginning 
to learn that the lend-lease type of 
world leadership doesn’t have as much 
wallop as we thought. Highly impor- 
tant and all that; something we could 
and can do in the field of Allied co- 
operative service. But some _ bad, 
though not irreparable, mistakes have 
been made by leaning on lend-lease 
too heavily in the effort to assert 
American leadership. The “go our way 
or you don’t get fed” type of diplo- 
macy has its limits; provokes some 
fairly obvious retorts. A war in which 
millions have died has other factors 
than supplies, important as they are. 
Congress and the Administration are 
learning this important fact. 

Civilians are cheerfully confident of 
winning the war but are beginning to 
see it in new lights. Something of a 
shock to remember that while Allied 
troops encountered three or four Ger- 
man divisions in Sicily there are some 
two-hundred German divisions on the 
Russian front. Enemy capitals are 
not yet captured; will be captured, but 
it isn’t done yet. We can, however, 
begin to see our way through the 
fighting war. 
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Front Lines 


df Research 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has always been consciencious about 
bringing the new developments within the industry to the attention of 
its readers, but this issue marks the inauguration of a new editorial fea- 
ture designed to bring this news into a little sharper focus. 

The new department is to be known as “The Front Lines of Re- 
search.” In it is to be carried news and details of the latest develop- 
ments of the research laboratories and private companies in any and 
all fields of interest to the lumber dealer, and those related to the de- 
sign and building of a home or any of its parts. 

It is not a requirement that all matters to be discussed in this depart- 
ment be of immediate, practical commercial value to the reader. Rather 
the department is designed primarily to feed the interest of the build- 
ing industry in the many changes and developments that are taking 
place within its own portals and to keep it informed and up-to-date in 
regard to the present progress that is being made, and the promises for 


the future. 





Boil Heat into Laminated Beams 


The use of heat to accelerate bond- 
ing is well known and the problem in 
using heat as an aid in fabricating 
laminated beams has been to achieve 
high enough temperatures on the glue 
line in order to insure setting of the 
adhesive. Heat transfer from hot 
platens or other means now generally 
in use is notoriously slow on thick 
assemblies. Such methods are ob- 
viously impractical when laminated 
beams of cross-section 12” x 12” or 
over are under consideration. 

A solution to the problem of sup- 
plying enough heat to set up resin 
adhesives throughout a piece of large 
cross-section is afforded by using a 
newly developed boil gluing tech- 
nique. In this process, (which is the 
subject of pending patent applica- 
tion, I. F. Laucks, Inc.), the resin 
adhesive is spread at a rate of about 
five pounds of resin adhesive to 100 
square feet of single glue line, in 
usual fashion on the stock to be lami- 
nated. The stock is given suitable 
time of assembly, which may vary 
from 15 minutes to over an hour in 
some cases, and is then clamped up 
at substantial pressure of from 150 to 
200 p.s.i. in the usual cold process 
clamps. The entire assembly, clamps 
and all, is then completely immersed 
in boiling water for the required pe- 
riod of time to set the adhesive, after 
which the assembly is removed from 
the boiling water, unclamped, and al- 
lowed to cool to room temperature. 
Metallic caul boards are desirable to 
transmit the required pressure and 
heat. The finished bonded beam is 
then coated with a suitable sealer or 
other material designed to retard the 
rapid changes in moisture content 
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which may give rise to checking. 

For example: Beams of cross-sec- 
tion 5 x 5 inches and any length may 
be bonded with melamine resin adhe- 
sive in 45 minutes of boiling and 
beams of cross-section 12 x 12 and 
any length have been bonded in 6 
hours of boiling. The finished beam 
has approximately the same moisture 
content as the original unlaminated 
stock and checking is no more severe 
than in customary cold process glu- 
ing. The boil gluing technique has 
the advantage of allowing heat to 
enter the assembly from four sides. 
It also has the advantage of enabling 
an operator to use existing cold proc- 
ess equipment to achieve satisfactory 
synthetic resin bonds with a maxi- 
mum use of clamps. 

Typical boiling times required for a 
“Warm Temperature Setting” synthe- 
tic resin adhesive for beams of the 
following cross-sections: 


Approximate 
Boiling 
Cross Section Time in Hours* 
4” x - yy 
C2 1 
Ss” x $$” z 
16" x 10” 3% 
1 x 32° 6 


*It is advisable to adjust the boil- 
ing period to suit the conditions of 
manufacture by small scale tests. 


One variation of the boil gluing 
technique is immediately apparent in 
the use of steam at atmospheric 
pressure instead of boiling water to 
surround the assembly being bonded. 
In using steam as a source of heat 
the general operation is :he same as 
for boil gluing up to the point where 
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the assembly has been clamped up 
and put under pressure. Then the 
clamped-up assembly may be placed 
in a room and steam turned in at one 
end in such a way as to exhaust the 
air from the room and to fill it with 
steam at atmospheric pressure. It is 
necessary to make sure that the 
steam atmosphere completely sur- 
rounds the assembly being bonded. 
The length of time required for the 
assembly to remain in the steam at- 
mosphere is only slightly longer than 
that required if the assembly were 
totally immersed in boiling water. 
After the heat treatment period the 
clamped-up assembly is treated in the 
same way as in the boil gluing tech- 
nique. Where a steam atmosphere is 
used as heating medium, the wood as- 
sembly may be coated with a material 
such as saturated urea solution to di- 
minish checking without interfering 
with heat transfer. Where assem- 
blies are placed in an atmosphere of 
steam for 16 hours, the moisture con- 
tent of the wood has been found not 
to be adversely affected. Where as- 
semblies to be glued are awkward to 
handle, as say a section of an arch 
12 x 12 in cross-section and 60 feet 
long, the stock to be laminated may 
have the glue and the pressure ap- 
plied in the customary cold process 
fashion, then by dropping a tent 
around the cold process clamps the 
steam atmosphere may be obtained 
around the assmbly without moving 
that assembly. 


Synthetic Plywood Surface 


Experiments in developing a proc- 
ess for using low grade Douglas fir 
logs and waste material in the ply- 
wood industry are being condreted at 
the Washington Veneer Co. labora- 
tory in Olympia, Wash., under the 
direction of Harold McClary, assisted 
by Ralph Sundberg as chief tech- 
nician. Special attention is being de- 
voted to synthetic surfacing of ply- 
wood, whereby various types of paper 
are pressure glued to the surface of 
the plywood pieces. By varying the 
thickness and texture of this paper, 
the plywood panels can be made 
waterproof. With this paper, as de- 
velopments proceed, a lower grade log 
may be used. McClary predicts that 
from these lower grade logs with the 
synthetic surfacing, interior and ex- 
terior wall work will be possible that 
will be waterproof and will have any 
desired design. These designs can 
vary for industrial or home use and 
for door panels. They can also be 
used in boat construction and may 
eventually supplant the special ply- 
wood panels in use today. Experi- 
ments are also being conducted along 
similar lines with pine and hemlock 
logs to ascertain their possibilities 
for use as substitutes in plywood 
production. The Olympia laboratory 
works in conjunction with the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. laboratories i 
Longview, Wash., and also has super- 
vision of the plywood laboratory 1 
Springfield, Ore. 
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A FRANK APPRAISAL OF THE 


Current Lumber Situation 


Everyone knows that the current 
jumber market situation is a far cry 
from what it was in pre-war days. 
During past months it has been more 
or less stagnant and in a heavily over- 
sold condition. For the most part it 
remains that way today. 

3ut an occasional tour of observa- 
tion often reveals previously unrecog- 
nized shadings to old facts, and occa- 


sional shifts in emphasis which have 
not-so-obvious effects that are signifi- 
cant to the all-over picture. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has made such a survey—considered 
indications that have come from many 


angles—contacted sources of informa- 
tion which are usually considered au- 


thoritative, and has come up with 
some of the following considerations 
worth bringing to the attention of 
lumbermen—some of which are con- 


tradictory. 

As indicated by R. T. Titus of the 
West Coast Lumbermens Association, 
the lumber industry reflects the his- 
tory of the war and a change from 
defense and preparation to offense and 
actual combat, more than any other 
f the nation’s business enterprises. 

t first when cantonments and shelter 


for war workers were needed, the 
lumber industry gave its production to 
these uses. Then came a preparatory 
stage when lumber was being supplied 
for shipyards, ships, for planes, ord- 
nance plants, and war weapons. 
Now the job is to get these weapons 
to the front and the industry is be- 
ing called upon to get out crating 
and boxing in enormous quantities. 
The shift in the hardwood market is 
significant. When the war was first 
getting under way and soft woods 
were in such tremendous demand, 
hardwoods were relatively free. In 
recent months the hardwood market 
has been seen to tighten—the species 
are pouring into the industrial uses 
that are part of the war effort. 
There is now a little hedge to the 
statement that the supply situation 
to the lumber dealers is not so good. 
Farm lumber, rated AA-2, has been 
given the boost predicted in AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN putting that rat- 
ing on farm lumber ahead of all AA-1 
orders except those going directly to 
the Army and Navy. It is obvious 
that if the supply of lumber were 
really getting good this special direc- 
tive, taking stock away from some 





consumers to give them to others, 
wouldn’t be necessary. 

Undoubtedly many individual cases 
could be cited in an effort to disprove 
the essentially true statement that re- 
tailers, on a comparative basis, have 
been getting along fairly well. Indi- 
cations are that they have been get- 
ting a few cars of lumber now and 
then. Figures show that almost 80 
percent (which looks like a lot) of 
fir lumber is being released to private 
buyers. Of course some of this later 
finds its way into war uses. The 
hitch in the whole situation is that 
much of this has been plank and tim- 
bers, shipped rough and green. It is 
of little value to retailers except those 
who possess remanufacturing equip- 
ment—those who are equipped to rip 
a plank or timber into boards, or to 
dry the stuff after its remanufacture. 

As indicated before, the boxing- 
crating situation is a critical one. 
It was originally set at ten or eleven 
billion feet for this year but present 
indications suggest that the final fig- 
ure will be closer to eighteen billion 
feet. The crating program takes all 
sizes of stock. Tank blocking is of- 
ten 12 x 12, but the big item is inch 














Sponsored by 


September 16-17, 1943 


HARDWOOD INDUSTRY WAR CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


Will Meet in Chicago, Illinois, La Salle Hotel 


| Superseding the 46th Annual Meeting of the Association 














Problems of the hardwood trade growing out 
of the war effort, including production, dis- 
tribution, procurement and future require- 
ments will be considered and discussed by 
authoritative representatives of the govern- 
ment agencies. 


The war is rapidly progressing into a new 
phase wherein adjustments are necessary to 
provide the vitally important hardwood ma- 
terials required for the war program and for 
essential civilian uses. 


This gathering of representative members of 
the hardwood trade in conference with gov- 


Abbott M. Fox, President 


ernment war agencies is in recognition of the 
important position of hardwoods in the war 
program and is designed to advance the war 
effort through the better understanding of 
mutual problems and closer teamwork in the 
march toward victory. 


* * * * 


All interested members of the hardwood 
trade, whether producers, distributors or in- 
dustrial users, both members and non-mem- 
bers of NHLA, are invited to attend. It is 
recommended that orders for hotel reserva- 
tions be made as far in advance as possible. 


National Hardwood Lumber Association so cast vanturenst, chicago, 


John W. McClure, Sec’y-Treas. 















stuff; the very stock that the farm 
yards want. The two projects, crat- 
ing and AA-2 farm material, are in 
direct competition for inch lumber. 

There is said to be a stop-use or- 
der in the works, probably to be is- 
sued within three or four weeks, that 
will cover some 70 items. Prospect 
is that these items will be limited to 
the volume of some earlier period. 
These will operate for a few months 
and then be following by a direct and 
complete cut-off of supplies. Furni- 
ture manufacture is said to be on that 
list. Wooden toys may be allowed to 
carry on for the Christmas trade and 
then be stopped. 

In the rumor stage only is a system 
of direct allocation. There is no cer- 
tainty about this yet, but if it comes 
retailers really will have something 
to be sick about. To be sure the farm 
program will be taken care of, but 
there will be no odd and stray cars 
occasionally drifting in for general 
use as is the present situation. If 
it goes into effect the retailer will 
probably have to have a direct offi- 
cial permissive to make a sale. 

Easing of timbers and planks is at- 
tributed to the practice of mills using 
smaller logs et cetera. A small log 
can be squared into a 6 x 6; can’t be 
cut into boards without mixing heart 
and sap and leaving the central vein 
in one board. Furthermore it takes 
less sawing, and in some species un- 


der the rules, the big stuff carries a 
higher price. There is one growing 
conviction that this thick stuff will 
have to be cut into boards in order 
to get it marketed. There’s another 
growing conviction among mill men 
that if this isn’t done voluntarily it’ll 
be forced by a directive. Phil Boyd 
opposes, at least mildly, the setting 
up a price differential to make the 
manufacture of boards attractive. He 
says the mills ought to do it anyway, 
without being bribed; that manufac- 
turing for the actual market is the 
mill’s job. He indicates that he 
doesn’t propose to be “held up” and 
required to pay the mills to do their 
normal jobs; that is, he isn’t going to 
pay premiums when no premium serv- 
ice is involved. Looks, though, like a 
premium is now being paid, here and 
there, for big stuff. Looks also as 
though some equalization is involved; 
either higher prices for boards or 
lower prices for plank and timbers. 
Production, upon which eased sup- 
plies must turn, continues to develop 
its headaches. A couple of Virginia 
outfits, normally producing upwards 
of a hundred million feet a year, are 
rumored have quietly shut down just 
recently. They were losing $6 a thou- 
sand on their cut, under the present 
rules. It is a queer situation. The 
Forest Service has a _ million-dollar 
fund for use in getting closed mills 
going. To an ordinary thinker it 








tely on Tremont 
for your after-war 
needs in Southern 
Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods, Oak, 
Beech and Pecan 
Flooring. 





HERBERT MOSS, 
General Sales Manager 





TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 
Rochelle, La. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 











Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Office: 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 





Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 


Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 
Jacksonville, Florida 











would seem considerably easier to 
keep a going concern going than to 
reopen it after it’s shutdown and its 
labor is scattered. Several officials 
say emphatically that, under present 
rules and patterns, it is legal and 
permissible for the government to 
keep mills going, by subsidies or the 
like, when exact cost studies show an 
actual loss at current official prices, 
But it doesn’t seem to get done. Closed 
mills are even more disturbing than 
mills working at less than capacity. 
They say, too, that part of the Army 
& Navy protest to Congress against 
heavier corporation and _ individual 
taxation turns upon the specific fear 
that such schedules will close more 
sawmills. When an operator is wav- 
ering across the line of actual loss, 
and when he’s slapped with a still 
heavier tax, the chances are he'll 
stamp off in disgust and shut up shop. 
The country can’t afford to have any 
more mills closed; but it gets a little 
thick to ask a man to suffer an actual 
out-of-pocket loss of $1,000 a day. 
This has a bearing on the supply of 
lumber, which in turn has a bearing 
upon the availability of lumber for 
civilian use. 

After considerable negotiations it 
looks as if the new wholesale, com- 
mission man order is coming out 
soon; will give the wholesaler six per 
cent and the commission man four 
percent on a sale, with the right to 
add this amount to the ceiling price 
of the lumber. Wholesalers still seem 
to be in a precarious position. The 
big outfits with their large custom- 
ers such as the railroads aren’t con- 
ceivably going to find much comfort 
from the forthcoming regulation. It 
is hard to believe that the big lum- 
ber buyers will go through the whole- 
salers and pay them an extra six per- 
cent over ceiling when they can go 
direct to the mills and buy at ceil- 
ings. When the wholesalers commis- 
sion is chopped out of the sale under 
the ceiling price, the mills are going 
to give preference to the direct buyer, 
especially in view of the fact that they 
are having difficulty meeting costs un- 
der ceiling price selling limitations as 
it is. Current information has it that 
the new order is going to be put into 
effect to see how it works. The small 
wholesalers who are serving small op- 
erators should have no difficulty. 

The attitude in Washington seems 
to be this; that there is a clear path- 
way through the maze and tangle of 
lumber restrictions and orders to the 
doorstep of successful dealer opera- 
tion. Such Washingtonians smile a 
little at the tantrums of the small 
dealers all over the country who 
seem to be unable to find their way 
through the maze feeling that it is 
the job of State and Regional Asso- 
ciation Secretaries to provide guid- 
ance in these matters It is felt that 
the big operators should be able to 
make their way alone and they cause 
a certain amount of heat under the 
Washington collars when they begin 
to moan. 
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The White River Mills are headquarters for trustworthy products 
in Douglas Fir, Western Red Cedar and West Coast Upland Hem- 
lock—mostly for war needs now, but here will be an ideal source 
of supply for your post-war requirements. White River starts with 
quality in the tree and maintains it throughout all manufacturing 
operations. 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO. ‘*si:"zsae 





Peace-loving America didn't pick a 
scrap with you, Adolph. You picked 
t with us. We didn't seek to furnish 














our lumber to Uncle Sam's boys so 
that they would “give you the works,” DEPENDABLE 
but you asked for it—and now we're 
, SHIPPERS 
seeing to it that the Army, Navy and Marines get all the lumber 
malig i. ‘ SINCE 1890 AND 
we can give ‘em. We've got rid of “Musso” and the quicker we 
ee sa FOR YEARS TO 
jet Adolph and Hirohito “ridden out on a rail’ the sooner we COME 
: beli it ll 
| ae 
: " . " | SOUTHERN 
HERN PINE LUMBER CO vCYPRESS. 
SOUT . CYPRESS 
MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS OAK FLOORING 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKANA 
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Quality 
Dependable in War 
.. and in Peace... 


Today in wartime Booth-Kelly 
is delivering the same depend- 
able quality Douglas Fir as 
throughout the 45 years since 
this company first pioneered the 
great Oregon forests in 1898. 


The name, Booth-Kelly, has al- 
ways stood for the best of values 
in Douglas Fir. 


Dimension Casing Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish stepping 
Mouldings Flooring Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BoctlAtell 
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Spell Down 

Gentlemen: 

On page 36, item 8, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN (July 10 issue) says: 

“The principal specie cut for lum- 
ber is Southern pine..... 

My dictionary says: “Specie n. 
Money in the shape of coin.” 

You may be right, I don’t know. 
When I try to buy something with 
specie I find it has been cut, sure 
‘nuff, at least the amount it will 
buy is cut. 

What’s the dope on this word? Is 
it an error in so using it, or is there 
some basis of use that I know noth- 
ing about? 

Well, anyway, it proves that some 
people read the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, even when it comes out in 
a 240-page edition. 

A. J. BROWN. 
Houston, Tex. 

A.L., even in its meticulously edited 
Anniversary Issue made the error 
common to the general public, many 
lumbermen and even some foresters, 
of using the word “specie” as singular 
and assuming the word “species” to 
be plural. Correctly used the word 
“species” is both singular and plural 
and indicates the detailed name of a 
given tree. All trees are classified 
into certain broad families, then into 
genera, and finally species. For ex- 
ample in Pinus monticola, “Pinus” is 
the genus or generic term applying to 
all pine trees. ‘“Monticola” refers to 
the species, in this case it is the spe- 
cific term applying to Western pine 
or Idaho white pine. “Specie” refers 
only to money, as reader Brown and 
a score of others took pains to point 
out.—Editor. 


From Dr. Brown's Mailbag 
Dear Nelson: 

I just wanted to drop you this short 
note to tell you how much I enjoyed 
reading your’ excellent § article— 
“America’s Eternal Wealth—Growing 
Forests,” in the 70th Anniversary 
number of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. You are to be highly com- 
plimented on it. 

JOHN WATZEK. 
Crossett-Watzek-Gates, Inc. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Dr. Brown: 

The writer wants to compliment you 
on the very splendid article that you 
wrote for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for its 70th Anniversary issue. 
This is one of the clearest and most 
concise articles of its kind that the 
writer ever read. 

H. A. HANLON. 
Cotton & Hanlon 
Odessa, N. Y. 


Anniversary Roses 
Dear Sirs: 


Your 70th Anniversary Issue is 
something for you to be proud of. It’s 
a great number. 

No real lumberman should miss 
reading the remarks of Mr. Hole and 
Mr. Vance. They give a fellow some- 
thing to think about, and are an in- 
centive to spur him along in the right 
direction. 

Your magazine is not going to re- 
pose on my shelf until I have gone 
from cover to cover. 


H. K. BROOKS, 
President 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Inc. 
Bend, Oregon 


Gentlemen: 


I have greatly enjoyed reading your 
July 10 (70th Anniversary) issue of 
the American Lumberman. I find it 
full of valuable as well as very inter- 
esting information. 

I would like to have, if available, 12 
additional copies to give members of 
our organization whom I feel will get 
as much out of it as I have, and for 
them to keep for their files. 


J. F. COLEMAN, 
Vice Pres.-Gen. Mgr. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Company 
Kinzua, Oregon 


Kiln Fire Protection 
Gentlemen: 


We have read with interest the ar- 
ticle on page 28 and 20 of your Aug- 
ust 7 issue, titled “Fire Prevention 
In Lumber Yards.” 

We have been cooperating with the 
insurance companies, in trying to get 
lumber manufacturers to install fire 
protection equipment in their dry 
kilns, as many kilns are located near 
the boiler plant, where sparks are fly- 
ing about and are likely to be sucked 
into the kiln through ventilator open- 
ings, doors, etc., and set fire to the 
dry lumber inside the kiln. 

Our experience has_ been that 
Jumbo Sprinkler Heads are the most 
effective means of combatting fires in- 
side the dry kiln, as they release a 
steady spray of steam which floods the 
kiln and extinguishes the fire. We 
have also found that screens over the 
ventilator openings help to keep out 
sparks which may come from the 
boiler house, sawdust pile or other 
source. 

JOHN B. TURNER, JR. 
Advertising Manager. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Rosboro plant is electrically feet of choicest Douglas Fir timber. 
Dou las operated throughout. It has acut- Buyers can depend on it that after 
ting capacity of 150,000 feet daily. the duration we will be able to ac- 
Completed in 1940, equipment cumulate an inventory which will 
throughout is the most modern ob-_ enable us to give our valued pa- 


tainable. Behind this efficient mod- trons better service than we are 
ern plant are more than 750,000,000 able to do at this time. 
















T. W. Rosborough, President. B. S. Cole, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Cooper, Vice-President. C. G. Atkinson, Sales Mgr. 


ROSBORO LUMBER COMPANY, springfield, oregon 
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NY ULA 


PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Firthite Tipped Inserts Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 


Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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Details of 


HEAVY TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION 


for mills and factories 












































































Published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 








TO ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


‘aw DETAILS OF: | 


@ Plank floor and beam type 
@ Laminated floor and beam 
type @ Plank floor, beam 
and girder type @ Truss 
and purlin roof framing 
@ Floor beam and column 
connections @ Roof beam 
and column connections 
@ Floor framing at exterior 
walls @ Roof framing at ex- 
terior walls @ Beam and 
girder framing @ Roof fram- 
ing at party walls. 
Profusely illustrated with | 
detailed drawings and | 
*. other useful information. y 








TIMBER 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AL MANUFACTURERS OF 
TECO 


WASHINGTON, D. C PORTLAND, ORE. 
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National Hardwood Lumber 
Association Plans Annual 


The Hardwood Industry War Con- 
ference, sponsored by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
scheduled for Sept. 16-17, at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, will be an in- 
dustry-wide gathering of hardwood 
men from all parts of the United 
States and Canada to discuss vital in- 
dustry problems in their relationship 
to the war effort. This conference will 
provide an opportunity for the meet- 
ing of minds among government offi- 
cials and lumbermen on questions of 
production, distribution, and procure- 
ment which should be a matter of 
closer understanding and cooperation 
in order to achieve maximum progress 
toward victory. 

Because of the swiftness of current 
events, it is not possible at present 
to outline in complete detail the pro- 
gram for this conference. The entire 
conference, however, will be devoted 
to the consideration and discussion of 
hardwood industry war problems. 

The two days will be divided into 
four sessions. Lt. Col. Keith Morgan, 
personal representative of Acting Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
has been invited to lead a demonstra- 
tion of the over-all war picture, em- 
phasizing the position of first impor- 
tance which wood occupies among the 
materials essential for the successful 
conduct of the war. 

The next session will be devoted to 
a discussion of hardwood production 
and will be led by Chairman J. Philip 
Boyd of the Lumber Policy Commit- 
tee, now engaged in the closer coordi- 
nation of government agencies dealing 
with lumber and forest products. Mr. 
Boyd as Chief of the Lumber Division, 
War Production Board, is applying his 
outstanding abilities as an organizer 
and administrator in dealing with the 
complex and heavy responsibilities re~ 
lated to lumber production and he will 
bring to the conference a most valu- 
able contribution of facts and infor- 
mation for the guidance of the in- 
dustry in adjusting production to meet 
the needs of the war program. 

A session of the conference will be 
devoted to a discussion of the most 
recent developments in the lumber 
procurement phase of the war effort. 
The government representatives in- 
vited to lead this part of the program 
include Col. Fred G. Sherrill of the 
U. S. Engineers, in charge of Central 
Procuring Agency; Lt. Comdr. W. W. 
Kellogg, who is Army-Navy Coordi- 
nator of hardwood procurement; M. 
W. Stark of the Lumber Section, Mo- 
tor Vehicle Branch, Detroit Ordnance 
District in charge of Cargo Truck 
Body lumber procurement; J. W. Flat- 
ley, Lend-Lease Procurement of the 
Treasury Department, and others. 

In line with the policy of the Office 
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of Defense Transportation, this Cy 
ference is designed to conserve trap 
portation by arranging contacts }j 
tween the individual units of the j 


dustry and government  officia| 
thereby saving many trips to ove 
crowded Washington. Only _ thos 


lumbermen who have a definite jy 
terest in the war program are invite 
to attend this Conference. The iny 
tation is extended alike to NHL: 
members and non-members. 

A strong delegation of NHLA men 
bers from Canada is expected { 
share in the discussion and considerg 
tion of mutual problems. 

Special invitations are being sent t 
representatives of the Office of Pric 
Administration, the Aircraft Schedul 
ing Unit, the Bureau of Ships and th 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 0 
the Navy, the Department of Con 
merce, the Office of Civilian Suppl 
and others who may wish to use thi 
opportunity for meeting and confea 
ring with the representative men fro 
the entire hardwood field. 

Early arrangements for 
tions will be advisable. 


reserva 


Plan New Organization 


Formation of an organization ( 
lumber dealers in Grand Rapid 
Mich., is expected to grow out of 
series of meetings now in progres 
Neil Keegstra, Keegstra Lumber (i 
presided at the first meeting. Whil 
many Grand Rapids lumber deale 
are members of the Michigan Retz 
Lumber Dealers Association, there hi 
been no local organization for sever 
years. Wartime problems and reg 
lations are causing the dealers to ball 
together. 


Cloverland Retailers 
Hold Annual 


Harry King, Consolidated Fuel | 
Lumber Co., Negaunee, Mich., he 
been elected president of the Clove 
land Retail Lumbermen’s Club, sué 
ceeding John Winquist, Cloverlan 
Supply Co., of Iron River. Other oj 
ficers elected at the annual meetin 
July 31 at the Wawonowin Golf Clu 
at Ishpeming, Mich., were Marv 
Comstock, Spear & Sons, Marquett 
with E. E. Dickson, City Lumbé 
Yard, Iron Mountain, Mich. % 
named secretary-treasurer. Presiden 
elect King last year served as VIC 
president. Directors elected were Joli 
N. Hamar, for one year; E. J. Tousig 
nant, two years, and John Winqui 
three years. 

Forty-four members and guests 4 
tended the meeting and golf tourm™ 
ment preceding the business sessl0 
Officers of the Wisconsin Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association attending ! 
cluded Don Montgomery, secretall 
and Mac McDermott, manager of t 
mortgage department of the Wisco 
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sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
who was the principal speaker during 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Erickson, of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation, talked on credits and told of 
the collection system the State asso- 
ciation has for retail dealers and how 
effective it has been. 

H. F. Early, sales manager of Von 
Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
gave the manufacturers’ side of the 
picture, mentioning the problems con- 
fronting them. 

Discussion of industry problems by 
other dealers present helped to make 
this an interesting and worthwhile 
meeting’. 


Peddler's Picnic 

The Lumber & Supply Dealers’ Club 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., is planning a 
Peddler’s Pienic on Aug. 26 at the 
Fort Wayne Country Club, with golf 
at 2 p. m. and dinner at 7:30 p. m. 
Greens fee is $1.50; dinner will cost 
$4. Wartime rules require that reser- 
vaticns must be in by Aug. 24; R. R. 
Johnston, secretary, 728 Ewing Street, 
Fort Wayne, is attending to the reser- 
vations. 


Wisconsin Club Activities 

The Sheboygan-Calumet Lumber- 
men’s Club was host to members of 
the Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club at a dinner meeting held at Elk- 
hart Lake, Wis. President Oscar A. 
Meyer, Millersville Box Co., Millers- 
ville, Wis., presided. Speakers in- 
cluded State Secretary Don Montgom- 
ery; discussing the agricultural lum- 
ber program; Hawley Wilbur, covering 
details of the new price ceilings on 
lumber; and Ben F. Springer, Supreme 
Secretary of Hoo-Hoao, inviting mem- 
bers to the Hoo-Hoo Day celebration 
Sept. 9. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Walworth County Lumbermen’s Club 
was held at the Colonial Hotel, Dela- 
van, Wis., with Lawrence Hollister of 


the Hollister Lumber Co., Williams 
Bay, presiding. Guest of honor was 
Earl W. Branforth, chairman of the 


Walworth County USDA War Board, 
who described the manner in which 
form SL-200 is being handled by the 
board. Also addressing the meeting 
was State Secretary Don Montgomery, 
covering the agricultural lumber pro- 
gram. 


Thirty-seven members and guests of 
the Land O’Lakes Building Material 
Club attended the monthly meeting at 
Powell’s Resort near Rhinelander, 
Wis., to hear discussions on operation 
of the rationing of farm lumber. Ralph 
Drought, State association attorney, 
vacationing at Whitefish Lake, took 
‘time out” from his fishing to attend 
the meeting and discuss current mat- 
ters of interest to the retail lumber 
dealers, including the changes in the 
Wisconsin Mechanics’ Lien Law, the 
pay-as-you-go tax law, and the OPA 
price ceilings on retail sales of soft- 
wood lumber. 


Development of the USDA’s farm 
lumber program highlighted discus- 


sion of the regular monthly meeting 
of the Upper Thirteen Retailers Club 
at Park Falls, Wis., with officials of 
the County USDA War Boards attend- 
ing to explain procedures, etc. Rep- 
resenting officials of the State lum- 
bermen’s association was Ralph 
Drought, counsel for the group, who 
also spoke briefly on OPA ceilings, and 
other matters of importance to lum- 
ber retailers. Ed Lehnard, president, 
was in charge of the meeting. 


Memphians Picnic 

With more than 150 members and 
guests attending, the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis held its annual Sum- 
mer barbecue on Aug. 14 at Rainbow 


Lake. The usual barbecued pig was 
out, because of rationing, but the lum- 
bermen ate some 200 barbecued chick- 
ens, had gallons of soft drinks, played 
games and otherwise enjoyed them- 
selves. James H. Griffith, vice pres- 
ident of the club, and W. B. Duke, 
chairman of its entertainment com- 
mittee, welcomed the guests. 


Coming Conventions 


Sept. 9—International Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo. An All-Out annual, 
with simultaneous meetings through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. War service conference and 
annual. 








F. R. —— ne, Sx. & Sales Manager, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 








a Central Lumber Co. 


PREFABRICATION AND YOU? 


Many lumber dealers are wondering what 
prefabrication will do to their business. 

Today, when you sell materials for a house, 
you sell a minor part of the total cost of that 
house. Should it ever come to pass that you 
sell a complete prefabricated house, your sale 
will amount to a major instead of a minor part 
of the total cost. 


So, why worry about prefabrication—espe- 
cially when there is a wide gap to span be- 
tween today’s sketchy ideas of revolutionizing 
the building industry and the time when mass 
production of an acceptable product is realized. 

Complete factory fabrication has yet to 
demonstrate that it can deliver more house for 
the money and a home-like house the public 
will accept. 

In the meantime, forward looking dealers 


will shape their business to meet an evolu- 
tion rather than a revolution in the buiding 
industry. Prepare now to serve such changes 
in construction methods as pre-cutting of ma- 
terials with power equipment, site fabrication 
of basic sections, and the use of more shop- 
built panels or units. You may be called upon 
in the post-war period to deliver complete 
kitchens and bath rooms around which the 
balance of the house of tomorrow will be built 
by conventional but greatly improved con- 
struction methods. 

Improved construction materials, too, will 
affect your ability to compete. For instance, 
ESSCO End-Lokt lumber will enable you to 
sell savings in labor and material. It will 
stand you in good stead to build up your in- 
ventory with ESSCO the moment conditions 
of war permit it. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bide. 














r = Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 


Kansas City, Mo. 





SOUTHERN PINE » SOUTHERN HARDWOODS + PONDEROSA 


PINE e 


WEST COAST WOODS « 


OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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A Good Line 
For FALL Sales 


Many dealers did an excel- 
lent volume of business on 
Red Joint Ladders last 
Spring. 

You can increase your Fall 
sales by vushing Red Joint 
ladders. 

Red Joint ladders have eye 
appeal that boosts sales. 
The ends of every rung 
are dipped in hvavy red 
aint, making a distinguish- 
ing mark that sets them 
apart from all other lad- 
ders. 

Try it yourself! Put a Red 
Joint on display alongside 
any other ladder and 
watch the customer buy 
Red Joint. 

Send for the Red Joint 
Catalog today! 


—\ 


























Manufactured by 


BREYER BROS., WHITING G Co. 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
1" 


Wire for quotations 





Income Tax 
(Continued from page 25) 


thing good in the idea, even for 
lumber dealers. At any rate, it is 
food for thought. As Ford explains 
it, “My policy is to reduce the price, 
extend the operations, and improve 
the article. You will notice that 
reduction of price comes first. I 
have never considered any costs as 
fixed. Therefore I first reduce the 
price to the point where I believe 
more sales will result. Then we go 
ahead and try to make the price. 
The new price forces the costs 
down.” 

There has been much criticism 
anent the high cost of home con- 
struction. Prefabrication is being 
put forward as a solution in the 
postwar period. Home building is 
the base upon which prosperity 
stands and there will be much of it 
when the war is over, consequently, 
there is certain to be a movement 
to cut building costs and the Ford 
formula may be advocated. Busi- 
ness men with traditional leanings 
may find the “bugs” in this system 
but they are thinking in terms of 
existing practices and set-ups, 
which must be revised or remodeled 
entirely after the war to keep in- 
come and employment at peak. 

To pay for the war, we must “up” 
income, at least to $200 billions 
yearly in the postwar period, and 
under a normal peacetime economy, 
income never exceeded $80 billions 
annually, according to reliable 
statisticians. Many contend that a 
volume of $200 billions or more 
cannot be obtained in postwar years 
unless prices are reduced all around 
and this may compel a change in 
the retail pricing formula to ap- 
proximate Ford’s method. Quite 
obviously, if national income can be 
stepped up to more than twice its 
normal peacetime level, the tax rate 
can be reduced for each business 
man because, given a fixed budget, 
the pro-rate tax will be halved if 
the income is doubled. So, the re- 
vised method of costing may cut 
your margin because it brings down 
prices but it will also cut your tax 
and probably provide a bigger gain 
in that way. 

The income tax law is so full of 
Gremlins that discussion never clar- 
ifies. Amendments have followed 
amendments willy-nilly, court de- 
cisions have twisted the original 
intent of legislators, the Tax Board 
of Appeals has handed down thou- 
sands of rulings interpreted in 
many different ways, even on sim- 
ilar cases, rules and regulations 
have been piled on top of each other 


so that the ensemble is a hodge- 
podge of inconsistency, saying 
nothing about indirect taxes and 
other direct levies, Federal and 
State. This is probably the reason 
why there is always so much argu- 
ment anent tax, but, like Mark 
Twain’s weather, nobody does any- 
thing about it. Tax has grown wild 
in our economic field, creating busi- 
ness erosion, destroying instead of 
cultivating income because it is 
unscientifically administered—and 
the Frankenstein is gettng beyond 
control. 

Lumber dealers have never both- 
ered much about the soundness of 
our income tax laws. Up to now, 
they were interested only in the 
tax they had to pay, but from now 
on, the wise dealer will acquaint 
himself not only with the tax in 
dollars and cents but consider it as 
it affects his internal operations 
and external economic conditions, 
the latter indirectly vital to his well 
being. Many contend that the tax- 
ation system should be revamped, 
the Federal government to preempt 
the income and corporate tax fields, 
with a percentage of restitution to 
the States, likewise, the excise tax 
field. Preferably, one flat rate, in- 
cluding income tax, social security, 
Victory tax, unemployment insur- 
ance and probably other Federal 
levies instead of the cumbersome 
payments and computations now in 
effect. 

Of course, this is war and we 
must pay for it but the rates are 
now so high, the computations so 
complex, inequalities so unfair, in- 
terpretations so vague in many 
cases, borderline situations increas- 
ing whereby a transaction may be 
interpreted in more ways than one, 
that the present tax laws defeat 
their purpose, leaving business men 
bewildered and initiative crippled 
so that the ability to pay may be 
considerably lessened and free en- 
terprise destroyed. 

As we said at the beginning, tax 
is now a major expense, and must 
be kept in mind throughout the 
year. You must study and analyze 
your operations in relation to the 
tax rates and regulations, other- 
wise you may find yourself in a bad 
way regardless of how efficiently 
you manage your business. 

It is also advisable to contact 
your Washington representatives, 
make them understand that you are 
taking a more critical interest in 
the subject so that they will re 
model the tax laws to eliminate the 
“bugs” that irritate business opera- 
tions and eat away profits. 
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N interesting experiment in se- 

lective cutting of timber on a U. S. 

forest reservation is now being 

carried on by the Grayson Lumber 
Co. of Birmingham in the 180,000 
acre W. B. Bankhead National Forest 
in North Alabama. 

This concern, high bidder for 120,- 
000,000 feet of timber to be cut from 
the reservation over a period of 17 
years, has already established a mill 
on the premises under the name of 
Grayson Milling Co. and is in opera- 
tion. The band mill was purchased 
from Adams-Edgar Lumber Co. of 
Morton, Miss. There are also two 88- 
foot dry kilns, and a planer will soon 
go in. Some 50 houses for employes 
have been built so far, as well as a 
postoffice, company store and boarding 
house. The mill will have a capacity 
of 40,000 to 60,000 feet per day. 

“The boom town with a future,” 
as it is being called, has been named 
for C. H. Grayson, proprietor of the 
lumber company and long active in 
lumber circles. Naturally he is proud 
of the operation, but he says he would 
‘like to wait a while before doing 
any bragging.” He is having some 
labor difficulties as are other mills 
because of the wartime manpower 
shortage, and he is not satisfied with 
his production as yet, but his asso- 
ciates say he has performed wonders 
despite the handicaps. The operation 
is located in about the center of the 
forest and some 25 to 30 miles from 
the railroad shipping point at Wheeler, 
Ala. 

Under the direction of the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Grayson com- 
pany, cutting will run in a 20-year 
cycle with selected trees only being 
taken from a series of “compartments” 
or sections of the forest in which 
there are enough trees to warrant the 
operations. This is an operation al- 
ready engaged in by some of the 
larger lumber companies in the South, 
an operation that assures that South- 
em pine resources will never be 
exhausted. 

This forest preserve had its begin- 
ning a little more than 25 years ago 
when the government began to buy 
badly eroded, and submarginal land in 


*. 


as 
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Much of the forest area was once barren and eroded like this. 
Photos from U. S. Forest Service. 


becomes | 


productive J 


forest 






Ranger Thomas A. Wilson counts the rings on a 


freshly cut stump of a 33 year old pine. 


This was a 


mere sapling 8 years old when the forest was started. 


this area. It was the first time the 
government chose to create a forest 
rather than buy lands to preserve one 
already in existence. At first the 
farmers were slow to sell, although 
the sandy soil and hillside slopes were 
unkind to crops and cultivation. But 
seeing it was a losing fight they 
finally sold out and moved to the low- 
lands or to industries in the cities. 

In 1918 the area was made a na- 
tional forest by proclamation of 
Woodrow Wilson and with a nucleus 
of 18,000 acres. First it was called 
the Alabama National Forest, then 
the Black Warrior National Forest 
and finally last year was renamed the 
William B. Bankhead National Forest 
in honor of a late Alabamian, who 
was speaker of the lower house of 
Congress. The area, extended gradu- 
ally, now comprises 180,000 acres in 
several counties. 

Some of the more barren areas in 
the preserve were reseeded by the 


See A 
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View of Grayson Lumber Mill in midst of the area. 
are mostly thinnings in the young pine stands. 


CCC. The growth of the timber had 
been rapid ail over the area in the 
25-year period. Today the thousand 
logs per day harvest from the forest 
consists of Virginia, short leaf and 
loblolly pine, black gum and red gum, 
Southern red oak, black oak, scarlet 
oak and chestnut oak, yellow poplar, 
maple and hemlock. Timber is now 
a factor in the economy of the section 
where it never was before. 
Supervision of the forest is under 
the general direction of Joseph C. 
Kircher of Atlanta, regional director 
of the U. S. Forest Service. Frank 
W. Rasor of Montgomery is super- 
visor of Alabama National Forests 
and Thomas A. Wilson, project ranger 
for the Bankhead preserve. H. R. 
Orchard is general superintendent of 
the Grayson operation and “mayor” of 
the town. Mr. Grayson spends con- 
siderable time himself at the mill and 
has taken a personal interest in its 
establishment and operation. 
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We specialize in 


PONDEROSA 
PINE 


Lumber, Cut Stock, Mould- 
ings, and Box Shook 


NOTE: We have recently 


purchased the Walker-Hovey mill 
at Canby, California, together with 
250,000,000 feet of Ponderosa Pine 
timber, increasing our production 
in our two Canby mills to 7,000,000 
feet per month, two shifts. 

® 


Also industrial lumber and 
ladder stock. Try us out 
on your next inquiry. 


Douglas Fir 
Hemlock Sitka Spruce 
PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


Pine Saw Mills -- Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory --Alturas, Calif. 
Moulding Factory—Klamath Falls, Ore. 


® 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO§ 


Ralph L.Smith 


Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





"PHONE VICTOR 4143 


Member of Western Pine Assn. 
Member of National Wooden Box Assn. 
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. . SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





Circulate Proposed Wallboard 
Standard 


In circulation at the present time 
among producers, distributors and 
large users of homogeneous fiber wall- 
board is a recommended commercial 
standard (TS-3542) for that product 
prepared under the direction of the 
Division of Trade Standards of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. This 
is a second draft of such a standard, 
being a revised version of a proposal 
submitted to the trade in April. 

The proposed standard refers to 
boards manufactured principally from 
wood, sugar cane, or other vegetable 
fiber, by a felting or molding process, 
suitable sizing material being incor- 
porated in the products to render it 
water-resistant. Some of the proper- 
ties suggested as being requirements 
for all recognized homogeneous fiber 
wallboards are as follows: 





Minimum transverse strength, 
each direction; (lbs.)*....... 4 
Deflection at ultimate load, not 
less than (inch)* ...6...cc0 0.40 
Deflection under specified mini- 
mum transverse strength, not 
greater than (inches)........ 1.50 
Minimum tensile strength (lbs. 
St WR: TN ss kv dar snnsesens 150 
Maximum water absorption (per- 
ID ica raitealet aca gen crete nein wire 10 
Maximum linear hygro-expan- 
sion (percent) ......0<5..00. % 


*Requirement based on specimens 5/16 inch thick. 
For other thicknesses the requirement shall be changed 
in direct proportion. 





Complete details as to how tests 
shall be made to determine whether 
or not any given type of wallboard 
meets these standards are included in 
the proposal, copies of which may be 
obtained from J. W. Medley of the 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Hurricane Repair First On List 


Lumber for the repair of damaged 
homes in the recent hurricane in Texas 
will be given supersedence over all 
other priorities, even for the army and 
navy, millmen and lumbermen were 
told at a meeting of the Texas Lum- 
bermen’s Association. A special direc- 
tive has been dispatched to Washing- 
ton for lumber for repairing of storm 
damage, with defense plants, war 
workers houses and residences to be 
taken care of first, according to Brad- 
ford D. Langsdale of WPB. 

Estimated needs of the storm area, 
excluding Galveston but including all 
bayshore points and the cities of 
Anahuac, Pearland, Beaumont and sur- 
rounding trade area, Goose Creek, La 
Marque, La Porte, Pasadena, Port 
Arthur, Texas City and Houston, total 
174 carloads of lumber, averaging 
30,000 feet to a carload, and 77 car- 


loads of shingles, according to S. R, 
Stevens, regional adviser for the WPB, 

Later Mr. Stevens said that 128 car- 
loads of lumber had been committed 
and that the balance of the needed 174 
cars was expected to be forthcoming 
shortly. 

A proportionate use of supplies will 
be made, but there is no way to ex- 
pedite rebuilding of Mexican and 
negro houses in Galveston and 
Texas City, Mr. Langsdale told repre- 
sentatives from those cities. These 
houses, costing between $800 and 
$1000 each, were almost _ totally 
wrecked by the hurricane, and will 
have to be practically rebuilt. The 
usual form to be completed and sent 
to the WPB for new housing’ construc- 
tion will be used, and will have to 
travel the usual channels. This is to 
avoid a disturbance of the regular 
channels of trade and priorities, Mr. 
Langsdale explained. 


Put the Architects to Work Now 


“Start an Architect on a Plan Now” 
is the theme being used by Detroit 
Steel Products Company in its ad- 


START AN ARCHITECT 


ON A PLAN 


vertising program for steel windows 
and other building products. Huge 
structures—schools, hospitals, hotels, 
and commercial buildings—do not 
spring up over night. If jobs are to 
be available at the close of the war, 
plans should begin to take definite 
shape now, the company urges. [If all 
preliminary work is done now, con- 
struction can start as soon as material 
restrictions are lifted. 


Canadian Retailers 
Granted Price Increases 


Heretofore price increases granted 
to Canadian lumber manufacturers 
and wholesalers since Jan. 1, 1942, 
have had to be absorbed by Canadian 
retail lumbermen, in many cases the 
retailers being required to sell at prac- 
tically the same prices they were pay- 
ing for lumber stock. Recently al- 
nounced is an action which will allow 
a stated dollars and cents increase I 
Canadian retail lumber item prices 0” 
and after Sept. 1. The former pro 
posal of subsidy payments to retailers 
was strongly opposed by various Cana- 
dian retail lumbermen associations. 
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“THE NATION'S FAVORITE” 
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“Better designs . . wider selections . . faster service” 
—these things won wide preference for metal trims 
trade-marked CHROMEDGE. Our post-war plans for 
maintaining leadership are backed by improved facili- 
ties and increased skill in extruding, processing and 
fabricating metals. ‘“The Nation’s Favorite” will be a 


post-war as well as a pre-war truth when applied to 


metal trims trademarked CHROMEDGE! 
a [ie a 
\} a // 
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The Rg T METALS COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 












We'd like to continue 
giving you unlimited 
amounts of Bilt-Well 
woodwork... but since 
that's out of the ques- 
tion, we know you will 
be content to use 
whatever Uncle Sam 
allows you for bring- 
ing the day of Victory 
closer. Write us for de- 
tails about the Bilt-Well 
woodwork which we 
can let you have. 


CARR, ADAMS & COLLIER CO. 


Dubuque, Iowa 


BILT @ WELL 
TI 6 


REG U S. PAT OFF 
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LITTLE INTERVIEWS 
WITH “JUST FOLKS” 


The Painting 
Contractor 


“I’ve always been happy about the way 
Martin-Senour finishes work on the job. 
Inside or outside they go on fine, the colors are 
good, they last the way they should (which is 
pretty important in war times) and they al- 
ways please the customer. Besides I like to do 
business with Martin-Senour dealers. All in all 
I’m delighted I can go right on with the 
Martin-Senour line.” _——— 





© MARTIN @ 
She House of Quality : SENOUR 4 


THE MARTIN - SENOUR C0, ] .RAINTS. 


LVIMCIVISAAMG la \coniim me ss 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 











i A JAR FULL OF SECRETS 


In our Research Department we grind Western 
Pines as fine as sugar. Such granulation enables us 
to rapidly extract the natural oils, fats, waxes, tur- 
pentines and rosins contained in the woods. From 
these unusual processes, our laboratory staff dis- 
closes the secrets of Western Pines—hidden reasons 
for their fine performance in many uses. 













































































In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the 
Western Pine Association Research Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting to determine new values, 
new uses, and to improve manufacturing procedures 
for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland (4) Oregon 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine 
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A ee ARE THE WESTERN TE 
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“Tailgate Loader" 8212 
A hydraulically operated device 
known as a Tailgate Loader, manu- 


factured by Anthony Company, Inc., 


makes it possible for one man to load 
or unload from platform or van bodies 
heavy awkward barrels, crates, pack- 
ages, etc., that before required several 
men to handle. 

Raising, lowering or 
powerful lift at any 


holding the 
elevation is 





accomplished with only one lever. 
Loads weighing from 750 pounds to 
1500 pounds can be lifted. The entire 
mechanism locks up to body when 
in raised position, and the wooden, 
steel reinforced tailgate may be used 
conventionally without operating lift. 

For descriptive literature, check 
8212. 


8213 


Fabricated piping has many more 
applications than most business men 
realize. In fact, there is scarcely any- 
thing tubular in the world that does 
not come under the head of fabricated 
piping. Invasion barges and power 
plants, tank factories and paper mills, 
battleships and filling stations—they 
all require fabricated piping to convey 
gas, air, steam, oil and chemicals, or 
for construction purposes. 

An interestingly illustrated book 
has just been issued by Flori Pipe 
Company covering various ways in 
which piping can be used and lists 
present market prices for every kind 
and size of fabricated piping. A copy 
may be obtained by checking 8213. 


Fabricated Piping 


New Farm Handbook 8214 


As part of their merchandising serv- 
ice to dealers, Certain-teed Products 
Corporation has issued a new booklet 
“The Farmer’s Wartime Handbook,” 
dealing with available building mate- 
rials and their uses. 

The booklet is attractively illus- 
trated and contains a directory of 
some of the hundreds of farm uses 
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ITERATURE 


for Certain-teed products. It lists 67 
different types of buildings and build- 
ing sections and opposite each, gives 
the page numbers for information on 
the non-critical materials available for 
that particular need. 

Although the booklet deals with 
building, remodeling and repairing of 
farm structures, it also contains much 
information on materials for the city 
home. Ccpigs may be secured by 
checking 8214. 


New Glue for Wood 8218 


A new glue, Cascophen LT-67, has 
been developed by Casein Company 
of America. This phenol-resin glue 
combines many of the most desirable 
properties of phenol-resin, urea-resin, 
and casein glues, and is now used in 
construction of aircraft, barges, boat 
keels, and other wood products. 

Cascophen LT-67 is durable, will 
not weaken wood fibres adjacent to 
the glue line, has a wide range of 
setting temperatures, and is adapt- 
able to assembly gluing, laminating, 
hot pressing or bag-gluing. 

To receive technical bulletin, check 
8218. 


Thermex Heating Equipment 


8217 


The new Thermax High Frequency 
Heating Equipment is recommended, 
among other uses, for processing of 
plywoods and laminated woods. It is 











said to effect a substantial increase 
in production and to improve the 
quality of the work. Preheating and 
molding time cycles are considerably 


reduced—in most instances the mate- 
rial being raised to molding and cur- 
ing temperatures in seconds. Heating 
is uniform throughout the mass of 
material regardless of size, thickness 
or shape. 

All of the heating apparatus is con- 
tained in a compact safety cabinet 
and is available in both portable and 
stationary models. The simplest mod- 
els have knob control. 

For additional information check 
8217. 


8216 


system, 


Lubrication System 
The improved Multival 


manufactured by The Farval Corpora- 
tion distributes oil or grease by means 
of a manual or power-operated port- 
able gun which is said to lubricate 
all bearings on machine tools and 
similar equipment, regardless of loca- 





tion or condition of bearings. The 
system can be installed by shop main- 
tenance crews and experience has 
shown that it will reduce labor of 
oiling and eliminate waste of lubri- 
cant. 

For additional information check 
8216. 


Bennett Advertising Plans 


Bennett Fireplace Company is rap- 
idly perfecting its advertising and 
promotion plans for after the war. 
Distributor and dealer helps, as well 
as consumer advertising, are being 
brought up to the minute for release 
when conditions permit the resump- 
tion of consumer-goods manufacture. 


Book on Timber Law 


A revised edition of “The Essen- 
tials of American Timber Law’, by 
J. P. Kinney, is now available. The 
new volume contains the complete 
original publication with a fifty page 
supplement covering subsequent legis- 
lative enactments and court decisions 

In the supplement Mr. Kinney has 
listed each of the original chapters, 
noted changes in rulings, if any, and 
cited later court decisions or legisla- 
tive enactments affecting the point of 
law in question. He has not only 
outlined the general principles of 
common and statutory law as applied 
to trees and their products, but has 
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Working drawings 


for small farm 


Structures 


mean building 
business for you! 


Ruberoid Announces New 


Stonewall Building Plans Service 





These two plans free to farmers 





Single Safety Hog House, 
No. 102—25¢ per Plan. 









a 


Gambrel Roof Brooder, 
No. 202—50¢ per Plan. 


Hog Self Feeder, 
No. 301—50¢ per Plan. 


550-Bushel Granary, 
No. 401—75¢ per Plan. 


LiL | 


uN 





a. 





























1000-Bushel Granary, 
No. 402—75¢ per Plen. 





2-Room Milk House, 
No. 501—75¢ per Plan. 


Poultry Mash Feeder, 
No. 601—25¢ per Plan. 
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e Free building plans to farmers for imperishable Stonewall hog 
house and a chicken brooder... with complete plans for additional 
small Stonewall Board farm structures available only at Ruberoid 
dealers. Everything a farmer needs—Plans .. . Specifications. . . 
Bills of Material, etc. 


Stonewall advertising in leading farm magazines will offer these 
two free building plans to millions of farmers... tell them that 
Ruberoid dealers have practical, tested plans for building addi- 
tional small farm structures—and that material to build with is 
available in unlimited quantities. Because Stonewall Board, an im- 
perishable asbestos-cement product, is 100% non-critical... and 
in many respects surpasses the materials it replaces! 

Here’s a real building service . . . vitally needed by farms to help 
boost their production. It’s geared to start a big, profitable boom 
in your building business! 

Farmers will use tremendous quantities of this new, superior 
building board. Get Stonewall business by being ready for it. 
Order enough sets of Stonewall Building Plans to see you through 
the Fall building season. 


Stonewall . . . the only Building Board with all these features 


Strong, Durable Termite-proof Smooth, Flexible 
Fireproof Rustproof Can Be Nailed, 
Rotproof Low Cost Sawed, Drilled 
Ratproof Dapple Grey Easy To Clean 
Vermin-proof Needs No Painting Can Be Hosed 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


STONEWALL 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 
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Ozan operations are sus- 
tained yield operations. 

Under the Ozan plan of 
selective harvesting of tim- 
ber, certain selected trees 
are spotted and designated 
for cutting. Mature trees 


are harvested. The young 
growing trees 
tected. This 


are pro 
program ap 
plies not only to the com- 
panys own forest lands 
but also to the lands of 
private timber owners who 
are extending this co-op- 
eration 

Ozan Lumber Co. is thus 
assured a permanent, de- 
pendable timber supply. 


Ozan Lumber Co. 


Prescott, Arkansas 





SEELBACH 


Cordial hospitality, fine food 
and genteel service are the 
traditions of Dixie They are at 
their best at the Seelbach, with 
low cost an added attraction 


visit tHE PLANTATION 


AND LAMP ROOM 
al 





collected thousands of citations of 
court decisions interpreting the com- 
mon law. Many British and Canadian 
decisions are cited where applicable. 

Following are the chapter headings: 
Classifications of Property, Forms of 
Private Profession of Land and Inci- 
dents Thereof. Trees and Timber as 
Property. The Liability of a Tenant 
as to Waste. The Doctrine of Waste 
as Applied to Timber. Remedies for 
Waste. Civil Liability for Trespass 
Upon Timber and for the Conversion 
of Timber Products. Statutory Civil 
Liability for Timber Trespass. Injury 
to Growing Trees as a Criminal Of- 
fense. Contracts Regarding Growing 
Timber. Contracts Regarding the 
Preparation and Manufacture of Tim- 
ber Products. Contracts for the Sale 
of Timber Products. The Inspection 
and Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Public 
Lands. 

The book sells for $3.00 per copy 
and may be obtained from The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 919 17th 

t., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Worker Incentive Bulletins 


As a further step in the industry’s 
fight to retain its manpower, the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products War Com- 
mittee has produced five new worker 
incentive bulletins intended for post- 
ing in the vicinity of camps and mills. 
The bulletins, executed in color, give 
the worker a vivid picture of how the 
product of his labor is going into war- 


planes, ships, crating for weapons, and 
housing for troops. 

Requests for bulletins should be 
addressed to Information Service, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


8219 


A circular groove cutting tool for 
use in making bolted ring connector 
joints is being manufactured by Circo 
Tool Company. It cuts the circular 
grooves for the rings or bearing 


Circular Cutting Tool 


plates, and is made with either two 


or four renewable blades for split 
rings from 2%” to 6” in diameter. 
It may be driven by a portable elec- 
tric drill, or may be used in a hand- 
operated brace and bit. 

For detailed information, 
8219. 


check 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. Sign the coupon, 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 
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. - Reports from 


Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 


ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.:; Seattle, Wash.: 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


The lumber industry is fulfilling its 
wartime obligation to the limit of its 
resources, handicapped at the produc- 
tion end by the extreme shortage of 
manpower for work in the woods and 
mills, and by low ceiling selling prices 
established by the Price Administra- 
tion that has driven many small mills 
out of action as operating costs with 
scant and inexperienced crews are 
prohibitive. 

The two branches of the industry 
devoted to distribution—wholesale and 
retail—are bearing the brunt of war’s 
impact. The recent order of OPA es- 
tablishing retail ceiling prices on most 
items of softwood lumber, effective 
June 29 has created some rough spots 
that the price executives will attempt 
to clear up in later orders, as belated 
cost reports from thousands of dealers 
are made available for study. 

Comment in retail circles after six 
weeks of operation under the new or- 
der is not harsh. Generally they feel 
that OPA executives have given fair 
consideration to current high operat- 
ing costs and to the limited field in 
which he may apply sales effort. They 
do not rebel at the permissible markup 
of 10 percent, plus delivery charges 
when taken from wholesale or retail 
stocks in lots of 5000 feet or more. 

On the wholesale side of the picture 
the special committee composed of 
outstanding wholesale units domiciled 
in the larger distributing sections of 
the country is at grips with OPA and 
its lumber pricing executives. This 
committee was created soon after the 
annual meeting of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion held in New York in June, as a 
result of discussions and resolutions 
developed at that time. The conten- 
tion apparently is that there is noth- 
ing in the economics of the conduct of 
this war that would justify a lower 
margin or commission for the whole- 
sale service than has been accorded it 
in pre-war peace days. The lumber 
price executives of OPA assert that 
the normal commission for the whole- 
sale service or distribution costs, was 
made a part of each original price 
ceiling. 

In actual practice over the years 
wholesale distribution costs had aver- 
aged better than eight percent. In the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
it is provided that “The powers 
granted in this section shall not be 
used or made to operate to compel 
changes in the business practices, cost 
practices or methods, or means or aids 
to distribution established in any in- 
dustry, ete.” As production costs at 
the mills mounted—which OPA failed 
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to offset by higher ceilings—the trend 
was to hold mill prices at ceiling and 
in the vernacular of the street, the 
wholesaler was left “out on a limb” 
for the lumber could not be passed 
along to the customer at any price 
above mill ceiling plus transportation 
charges. 

A suggested plan would permit the 
whcelesaler an “overage” of 6 percent 
above mill ceiling and the order taker 
or commission man an “overage” of 4 
percent. How fantastic! If the mill 
price is $30 the commission man’s 
price is $31.20 and the wholesalers 
price is $31.80 to the buyer, would the 
wholesaler and the smaller isolated 
mills be handicapped in their quest for 
orders and would the services of these 
factors be lost to the production pro- 
gram? 

The trend of the month in OPA 
reasoning and directives has been 
toward lifting mill ceilings as an off- 
set to current high operating costs and 
to encourage normal trade relations 
between the mills—large and small— 
in the matter of wholesale compensa- 
tion as in pre-war and _ post-war 
periods. It is the logical approach 
toward correction of one of the most 
unhappy situations developed by OPA 
in dealing with the complex problem 
of lumber price control. Conceivably 
it should bring to the war effort the 
full strength and equipment of the 
wholesale branch of the industry both 
in the production and distribution of 
a vitally essential commodity. 

The wholesale price lumber index 
(1926 = 100) for the week ended 
August 7, 1948 was 141.4. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


The call for practically every item in 
the lumber list is so persistent, and de- 
livered prices for each item are based 
so persistently upon mill “ceilings” 
that there is little left to be said or 
written as to the status of the market 
other than that hundreds of carloads of 
sandard sizes and grades, and of any 
common species coming from any sec- 
tion of the country would be snapped 
up promptly as offered. Some whole- 
sale offices in NEW ENGLAND report 
that West Coast shippers are accepting 
orders more freely, though in most 
cases distributors insist that orders 
will not be accepted for shipment in 
less than four to six months. 

Manpower shortage at New England 
mills is steadily forcing production vol- 
ume well below capacity. The practice 
of recruiting woods and mill crews in 
northern Maine by bringing hundreds 
of Canadian lumber jacks over the 
border under special permits for a sea- 
son's work, has been followed this year, 
but a recent order from Canada has re- 
called 20 per cent of these workers, and 
with continued desertions to the war 
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plants, and steadily increasing wage 
scales, plus failure of OPA thus far to 
announce its ceiling prices covering 
spruce product, the problems of the 
manufacturer are unusual and difficult. 
Under these handicaps he is urged to 
produce every foot possible of boards 
and small timber sizes for use in box- 
ing and crating all types of war mate- 
rial, So strong is this demand and so 
far short of requirements is the current 
supply that government officials on the 
West Coast are authorizing the ship- 
ment of 20 per cent of clear lumber on 
orders calling for box and crating 
stock and are paying the clear prices 
for that portion of the shipment. Re- 
cent heavy shipments overseas of B. C. 
fir brought in by rail and stored at the 
Wiggin Terminal in Charlestown for 
account of the British war office has 
reduced its holdings here to approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 to be reserved for 
shipment during the winter months 
when the eastern Canadian ports are 
closed to navigation by ice. At the 
nearby dock of Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
Lovell Co. has been assembled several 
cargoes of southern pine as a stock 
pile from which to make shipments 
overseas to our American forces, as 
wanted. 

The government agencies around 
NORFOLK are not buying very much 
lumber of any kind and no more de- 
fense housing projects are being 
started. The box manufacturers con- 
tinue very busy but they also are hav- 
ing their troubles getting all the lum- 
ber they need for making boxes, crates, 
ete., to fill government contracts. 


Southern Market 


From BIRMINGHAM the demand is 
still largely for boards for crating and 
boxing purposes in connection with the 
war effort. Much of this lumber is 
moving to embarkation points or going 
into ammunition and shell crates. Re- 
tail yards are taking all the low grades 
and scrap they can get and could sell 
more No. 1 and No. 2 grades, but cannot 
in most cases extend sufficient priority 
rating. The demand for farm building 
is especially good. 


North Central Market 


Retail yards that are feeders for the 
rural trade are clamoring for material. 
This has been true for the past several 
months, but according to MINNE- 
APOLIS sources demand for northern 
pine has taken on a more insistent as- 
pect during the past fortnight. Manu- 
facturers in the head of the lakes re- 
gion assert they are doing everything 
possible to alleviate the situation but 
with orders’ for 


government uses 
booked ahead for two or three months 
there seems little prospect that the 


farmers will get all the material they 
require in the near future. However, 
the manufacturers say they expect a 
very gradual change for the better and 
that little by little more northern pine 
will be available to retail customers, 
particularly for farm use. The situa- 
tion is made more serious because most 
of the large mills normally supplying 
the head of the lakes region are sit- 
uated in Canada, and the Dominion has 
not yet seen fit to remove its ruling 
against shipments of softwoods into 
the states. Orders accepted during the 
past two weeks by the six large mills 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers as- 
sociation aggregated 2,500,000 feet but 
up to the present time this year orders 
for more than 50,500,000 feet have been 
accepted, representing some 104 per 
cent of production. 


Southwestern Market 


Estimated minimum requirements for 
repairing damage in the recent hurri- 
cane which swept the GALVESTON- 
HOUSTON area are 174 carloads of 
lumber, averaging 30,000 feet to the car- 
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load, and 77 carioaus ot sningles. This 
excludes Galveston but covers Hous- 
ton, Beaumont, Port Arthur, and sey- 
eral smaller communities in the area. 
Damaged war plants, war workers’ 
houses and other residences will be 
given preference, he said. Available 
materials are being sold without pri- 
ority ratings. 

The giving of an AA-2 rating to the 
farm trade has not given any relief 
worthy of comment, lumbermen in 
KANSAS CITY assert. The 500 million 
feet of lumber earmarked for the farm 
trade under the revised rating would 
have been a big help if the lumber was 
available. However, the lumber had 
not been cut and other higher ratings 
took the first offerings. The farm area 
is flushed with money this year, inas- 
much as income has risen with the 
xood returns on grain and live stock. 
Farmers need to make repairs and do 
a lot of building, but they are unable 
to get lumber. Even the railroad shops 
in this vicinity are unable to rebuild 
their box cars because of lumber short- 
ages. 


West Coast Market 

Recent auctions reveal that govern- 
ment demand is tapering off and that 
a greater percentage of the cut is grad- 
ually becoming available for domestic 
consumption in the SEATTLE area. It 
is getting easier week by week to clear 
lumber orders through the office of 
George B. Carpenter, administrator of 
L-218 in Portland. Remodeling in 
Seattle is very noticeable in all the old 
districts of the city evidencing that 
considerable lumber is being obtained. 
Some believe domestic demand will 
soon take the lion’s share of the output. 

TACOMA, Wash., lumbermen report 
that demand for virtually all grades of 
lumber is exceptionally good. Indica- 
tive of a continuation of the construc- 
tion trend that has been much to the 
fore during the last several months, is 
a heavy demand for larger timbers and 
better grades of lumber. Practically 
all of this, of course, is for govern- 
ment and defense projects, which con- 
tinue to absorb most of the output from 
the Tacoma area. Plywood operators 
and sash and door plants in particular 
have all of the business they can han- 
dle. 

Pines 

Production of northern pine during 
the past two weeks totaled in the 
neighborhood of 7,300,000 feet, most of 
it going to government agencies, and 
during the same period shipments to- 
taled about 3,400,000 feet, according to 
MINNEAPOLIS sources. However, in 
View of restrictions on shipments 
across the border from Canada reduc- 
tion of unfilled order files and total 
output have little influence in the north 
eentral region, since little of the ma- 
terial reaches the states. 

Stirred by a shortage of 3,500 lumber- 
jacks and mill workers which has re- 
sulted in a 45 per cent drop this year 
in MICHIGAN lumber production, six 
agencies in Michigan have tackled a 
maze of governmental regulations in an 
attempt to stimulate timber production. 

S. G. Fontanna, deputy Michigan 
state conservation director, asserted 
“the shortage of lumber rapidly is be- 
coming acute and wood is almost as 
scarce as copper and tin.” The cam- 
paign, he said, is aimed primarily at 
aiding small independent woods and 
sawmill operators beset by labor short- 
ages, inability to obtain equipment re- 
placements, unsatisfactory prices and 
lack of co-ordination among govern- 
mental agencies. 

Michigan has been divided into 35 
areas, each supervised by one of the 
six cooperating agencies: The conser- 
vation department, U. S. Forest Service, 
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farm forestry organization, Michigan 
State College, University of Michigan 
and the soil conservation service. The 
immediate job, Fontanna said, will be 
to assist the U. S. Employment Service 
in obtaining an accurate picture of the 
woods labor shortage so that federal 
agencies may take steps to relieve it. 
Higher wages, bans on “pirating” of 
workers, job-freeze orders and more in- 
tensive recruiting of labor are being 
suggested. 

The SOUTHWESTERN lumber indus- 
try may make voluntary wage adjust- 
ments up to 50c an hour without war 
labor board approval under a new xgen- 
eral order. 

The order, adopted unanimously yes- 
terday by the eighth regional war la- 
bor board, was authorized by the na- 
tional board. 


Pulpwood 


Announcement by the OPA of an in- 
crease from $1 to $3 in the price of 
pulpwood was hailed by northern MIN- 
NESOTA cities as the “greatest news 
in years” and production is expected 
to be greatly stimulated as a result, 
say Minneapolis sources, quoting F. M. 
Hilden, member of the board of the 
Minnesota Forest Industries commit- 
tee, Operators, however, are dis- 
appointed in the price of poplar, a fig- 
ure of $6.50 a cord not having been 
corrected until late in the season, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hilden, who remarks 
that it is still a question whether the 
new price of a dollar increase FOB cars 
or $2 a cord delivered at the mill will 
solve the problem. It will necessarily 
place the load on the woodlot farmer. 
The price is not adequate to meet the 
operating costs of the large operator, 
but it is felt that the increase will 
stimulate production among farmers 
and other small producers. Members 
of our committee hope that farmers 
will see their patriotic duty, in view 
of the substitution of wood for so many 
metals, and deliver the necessary pop- 
lar. Many companies are accepting 
wood in small lots without the previ- 
ously necessary contract. 


Hardwoods 


Hardwood lumber manufacturers in 
the midsouth area about MEMPHIS 
have been able to make a slight inden- 
tation into the accumulated bank of 
back-orders they are holding by ac- 
cepting a few orders and stepping up 
production to about 91 percent of nor- 
mal. At week’s end a cross-section of 
93 sawmill units had orders on file for 
58,234,000 feet, against 61,322,000 feet 
the week previous. There is little dry 
stock left in the yards and satisfactory 
hardwoods are difficult to locate. Prices 
are consistently at ceiling levels. The 
establishment of a  50-cent-an-hour 
scale for loggers and other woods 
workers is expected to have a stimu- 
lating effect on production. Hardwood 
manufacturers are confidently expect- 
ing an increase in ceilings but were 
set aback somewhat by the announce- 
ment that the OPA had revoked price 
increases of $1 to $45 a thousand on 
special sizes of hardwood lumber be- 
eause there had been complaint that 
manufacturers were making the special 
sizes to the exclusion of standard sizes. 
That this practice was general or wide- 
spread was denied by C. Arthur Bruce, 
president of the Southern Hardwood 
Producers, Ine. and C. W. Parham, 
chairman of the Southern Hardwood 
Industry War Committee. Manufactur- 
ers may still apply to the OPA for 
right to sell special sizes at above- 
standard size price ceilings. Flooring 
manufacturers are finding it more and 
more difficult to get flooring oak. Pro- 
duction has been restricted accordingly 
and there are buyers for many more 
millions of oak flooring than exist. 
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West Coast Woods 


Rail mills have no stocks of yard 
items but are seeking cutting orders, 
particularly for timbers and plank at 
SEATTLE. There is a decrease in 
heavy construction at this time for the 
demand is limited and some items can 
be bought under the ceiling. There is 
a surplus of timber and plank on the 
East Coast. The supply of cedar siding 
is very low as much of this is going 
into tank stock. Some cedar is also 
being used for pulp. 

Both lumber and shingle production 
is down. Shingle mills are turning out 
only a little more than half of capac- 
ity. Labor is the big bottleneck. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA lumber is likely 
to start moving to South Africa in the 
immediate future now that shipping 
lanes are safer, according to D. De 
Waal Meyer, South African representa- 
tive to Canada. He states the lumber 
shortage is so acute in South Africa 
that builders are not allowed to instal]! 
interior doors in new homes, except in 
bathrooms and bedrooms. Cement. is 
used entirely for frames and cement 
and asbestos for roofing. While in Brit- 
ish Columbia Mr. Meyer made a tour 
of the timber industry on the Coast. 


Logs 

With all present indications pointing 
toward a continuation of the heavy 
flood of government business, TACOMA, 
Wash., mill men now are principally 
concerned with maintaining an adequate 
supply of logs to insure uninterrupted 
ope ‘ations during the approaching Fall 
and Winter. Weather conditions this 
Summer have been conducive to un- 
hampered logging, and in spite of labor 
shortages, log reserves now are in 
pretty fair condition. However, with a 
view to the future, lumbermen and 
loggers are looking toward sources of 
supply. In this connection, the Wash- 
ington state board of land commission- 
ers is giving serious consideration to 
a proposal that it request the federal 
government to supply funds for a rail- 
road to tap state and Indian owned 
timber on the Olympic Peninsula. W. 
H. Abel of Montesano, Wash., author 
of the proposal, said that such a com- 
mon carrier would tap a hundred thou- 
sand or so acres of such land, bearing 
a billion feet of timber. He suggested 
that the railroad extend from Aloha in 
Grays Harbor county, across’ the 
Quinault Indian Reservation to the 
Quinault River, thence to the head- 
waters of the Queets, tapping state 
timber in that area. 

Log inventory for PUGET SOUND, 
GRAYS HARBOR and COLUMBIA 
RIVER as of August Ist increased by 
78 million feet. Puget Sound went up 
19 million, Columbia river 53 million 
and Grays Harbor 6 million. However, 
it is variously estimated supply of logs 
will be short 300 to 400 million feet 
in the Douglas fir region. 





States Shingle Situation 


A frank appraisal of conditions 
which confront manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles is contained in an an- 
nouncement issued by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau appearing on page 4 
of this issue. The belief that certain 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest 
would improve caused the Bureau to 
delay publication of this statement 
until now. 

The shingle industry is in a criti- 
cal area and conditions are aggra- 
vated by a shortage of logs and man- 
power and an imperative demand for 
shingles created by war housing and 
other government requirements. 
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National Production, Shipments, 


and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 


the week ended Aug. 7, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 
are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for 


the corresponding period of 1942: 
Av. No. 
Mills Production 


SOFTWOODS: Rptg. 1943 


Southern Pine ..... 110 19,870,000 
West Coast!........ 142 113,860,000 
Western Pine....... 97 91,429,000 
Calif. Redwood..... 12 10,192,000 
Southern Cypress... 7 941,000 
Northern Pine...... 6 3,280,000 
No. Hemiock....... 13 1,496,000 
HARDWOODS: 

Southern Hdwds.... {84 9,610,000 
Northern Hdwads.... 13 3,050,000 
FL OORING: 

GN ir rerete ee arc ool eis 65 3,274,000 


U nits. : 
1943 production all West Coast mills 9 
v7.4 percent t year to date. 


Per- 
cent Shipments 
of 1942 


7.5 percent of 


Per- 
cent 
of 1942 


Per- 
cent Orders 


1943 of 1942 1943 


76 20,027,000 74 24,018,000 89 
95 116,141,000 91 115,292,000 SO 
94 82,250,000 SS 87,023,000 106 
9S 12,057,000 99 10,146,000 66 
82 1,419,000 te 2,411,000 149 
93 1,800,000 S5 1,940,000 156 
144 1,281,000 51 978,000 36 
S6 8,081,000 7s 4,919,000 46 
143 1,369,000 38 1,516,000 65 
70 3,946,000 93 3,153,000 S7 


1942 for comparative week; 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 


and gross stock footage on Aug. 
sponding period of 1942: 


7, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
SOFTWOODS: Rpteg. 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Southern Pine .....% 110 123,454,000 159,385,000 148,668,000 184,719,000 
West CORSE ..cccccs 142 853,017,000 900,936,000 386,929,000 515,195,000 
Western Pime....... 97 $58,2¢ 5, 000 466,912,000 687,197,000 985,233,000 
Calif. Redwood ..... 12 140,333,000 80,496,000 84,251,000 212,089,000 
Southern Cypress.... 7 14,065,000 10,962,000 40,103,000 83,949,000 
Northern Pine ...... 6 13,505,000 13,305, 000 47,630,000 54,870,000 
Northern Hemlock**. 13 9,512,000 14,702,000 15,665,000 50,321,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds..... £84 51,136,000 74,411,000 149,982,000 252,096,000 
Northern Hdwds..... 13 20,324,000 23,435,000 38,508,000 79,965,000 
ee ee z 
Oak Flooring........ 75 28,587,000 35,547,000 13,875,000 78,816,000 

Units. 





Southern Pine Statistics 

Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended Aug. 7: 


Number of Mills, 169; Units}, 95 


Three-year aver. prod.*..... 30,058,000 
Actual production ......... 22, 453 000 
er EI vo craic cies elas tere 22, 373, 000 
Orders POCCIVOG. . .:6c06 60.8 65 26,154,000 


Number of Mills, 169 

On Aug “as ose 

filled orders 32.7 779,000 
Ga ED one ois. Seeees 37, 75 2,000 


1939 to Oct. 31, 1942. 


Oct. 30, 


+Unit is 316,000 feet of 
age” production. 


“3-year aver- 


Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the week ended Aug. 


Report of an Average of 97 Mills: 

Aug. 7,1943 Aug. 8, 1942 
91,429,000 97,462,000 
Shipments 82,250,000 93,915,000 
Orders rec'd... 87,023,000 82,285,000 

Report of 97 Identical Mills: 
Aug. 7, 1943 Aug. 8, 1942 
Unfilled orders 458,265,000 466,912,000 
Gross stocks 687,197,000 985,233,000 

Report of 97 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date— 

1943 1942 
“a 749,000 2,318,546,000 
25,591,000 2,696,481,000 
75,754,000 2,837,636,000 


Production 


Production 2, 
Shipments ....2, 
Orders 2 





Western Pines 


following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the West- 
ern Pine Association by members dur- 
ing the month of July, 1943. Both di- 
rect and wholesale sales are included 
and are based on specified items only. 
Two districts are given, one being the 
State of Illinois, outside of the Chicago 
metropolitan district, and the other the 
State of Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 


ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 


Select RL..$80.57 $83.22 yd 
» Select RL.. 67.45 69. 74 70.25 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
fare wioigfavaten sous ieee oieteiane $57.91 $50.80 
WD wicrala eine aie slatataretayeleate 57.96 52.96 
Cc mons, S2 or 4S— 
No. 2 No. 3 
RAG ae I oo coset aia euaretoereee $52.21 $48.55 
LES OED ics 066 oan wan 54.20 48.25 


+/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RW&L 38.97 


ID AHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S 





1x8 6/4RW 


Choice (C) RL........ $83.75 $94.75 
WURISEY CD) TEs... )6.0.005, 66.25 ae 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No, 2 
a 2 | ere seateee $59.45 $51.25 
ixi2 Was ..... $89.98 63.86 "50.50 
t/4 Util. (No. 4) S2 or 4S RWERL 44.50 


_No., 3 
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SUGAR PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 


$78.75 $77.75 


No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 


D Selects RL.. 
Shop S2S— 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S 








1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
Se EE Giikis. heen $81.81 $85.20 $85.33 
eer 68.3 71.43 70.23 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
EW dian canteen ate $61.00 $56.00 
Oe er ee ee 61.00 56.00 
Commons S82 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
ie & . See $53.89 $49.93 
BM EY. oi. siee aoe Gale wie 56.19 50.14 
4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RWE&L. 40.52 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 1x8 ‘s4RW 
Cnesee CC) Whi. icc. $85.83 
Quality (D) RL........ 69.65 $86. 00 


Commons, S2 or 4S 





Colonial St erling Stand. 

No. No. 2 No. 3 

es ae $64.07 $61.46 $53.83 
eto) 91.50 66.92 53.71 


SUGAR PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
4/4ARW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B &Btr RL....$93.50 $95.5 
C Select RL. : 91.: 50 
D Select RL.. as Cee 
Shop S2S— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ee eee OMe $58.50 ee 
eee LO $64.50 57.50 rier a 
BIS ac ctedienwes 63.50 $51.50 
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and Sealed 


GUARANTEED 
90% Red Heart or Better 
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Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Office: 


Terminal Sales Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Car and Cargo Wholesale Only 


Teletypewriter PD-54 
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Producers and Shippers of 
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for 28 years 


All Types — All Grades 
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West Coast Lumber 

Large and Long Timbers 

Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 

















AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 
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Alton J. Hager, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., has been 
appointed local war transportation 
conservation administrator and will 
take over his new duties immediately. 
Mr. Hager has long been identified 
with civie affairs of Lansing. 

Arthur H. Zeigen, for the past 
eleven years sales manager for the 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Mills, Ho- 
quiam, Wash., large manufacturers of 
Sitka spruce lumber, has resigned to 
enter business for himself. He has 
engaged in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness at 811 North 48th Street, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Zeigen has been connected 
with the sawmill business of the Pa- 
cific Coast since 1910. 


Miss Jane Lea Allen, daughter of the 
W.L. Allens of Louisville, Ky., became 
the bride of Major William Dunnica 
Ott in Louisville on June 19. The 
bride and bridegroom left for a honey- 
moon in Michigan, including a stop- 
over at Chicago, with Indianapolis, 
Ind., as their final destination. The 
bride’s father is a well known lumber- 
man in Louisville, Ky. 


H. Ben Johnson, president of the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., has announced the 
start of construction of a new mill 
at Mansfield, La., to replace the one 
destroyed by fire early in June. 


Warren E, Carter, president of the 
Carter-Jones Lumber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is one of the officials of the 
newly-formed Carter-Christenson 
Manufacturing Co., Dover, Ohio, which 
will make freight landing barges for 
the Army Transport Service. The new 
firm will begin operations in Sep- 
tember. 

Lieut. Col. Axel Oxholm, for years 
managing director of Pacific Forest 
Industries of Tacoma, Wash., plywood 
export firm, returned to Tacoma early 
in August to spend about two weeks 
before going back to Washington, D. 
C. He was called to service in the 
United States Army Reserve in June 
of 1942, reporting to Washington, 
where he was assigned to the service 
of supply. 

The Monterey Bay Lumber Co. has 
been organized at Santa Cruz, Calif., 
by Fred W. Ingwersen, John A. Dahl- 
gren and others, to build a mill in that 
area that will cut 20,000 feet of red- 
wocd a day. Messrs. Dahlgren and 
Ingwersen formerly served as logging 
superintendent and purchasing agent, 
respectively, for the Monterey Bay 
tedwood Co., now inactive. 

Thomas H. Friedlin has been ap- 
pointed timber engineer of the New 
York Central System, with headquar- 
ters in New York, effective July 1. His 
duties include supervision of inspec- 
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tion and preservation of forest prod- 
ucts. 

Chapin Collins, who has been pub- 
lisher of The Montesano Vidette in 
southwestern Washington for the last 
sixteen years, has been made a mem- 
ber of the writing staff of American 
Forest Products Industries. 


Standard Lumber & Supply Co. and 
Fort Wayne Lumber Co. are among 
the 35 firms which completed the first 
six months of 1943 without any acci- 
dents charged against them in the 
fleet safety contest sponsored by the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. They were awarded certificates 
at a dinner on the evening of Aug. 5. 

The H. D. Foote Lumber Co. saw- 
mill at Alexandria, La., is in operation 
again after completing storm repairs 
estimated at $10,000. The damage 
was caused by a storm on June 23. 
H. D. Foote, Sr., is president of the 
company. 

Gee Lumber & Coal Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has purchased the inventory and 
office equipment of the Ridge Lumber 
Co. in Chicago, but did not purchase 
the business charter. Plans are being 
made to modernize the yard and show 
rooms. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., Renton, 
Wash., which was burned out last 
March by an incendiary fire, will re- 
build as soon as priority details are 
completed, according to Manager W. J. 
Jarvis. Mgr. Jarvis said the plant 


would be rebuilt on the old site, but 
would have a_ considerably larger 
capacity when completed. He said 
that he is now assembling stock to 
carry on the firm’s retail business. 


A fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the plant of the Forsyth Hardwood 
Co. in San Francisco, Calif., July 16. 
Approximately one million feet of 
high grade cabinet hardwoods were 
lost. About 15 percent of the stock 
in the air drying yard was saved. The 
company plans to rebuild. P. R. Kahn 
is manager. 


Gene Hays, son of V. O. Hays, pro- 
prietor of W. A. Hays & Son of Black- 
well, Okla., is in the Army Air Corps, 
being stationed at Pecos Field, Tex. 


A. I. Hermann, executive of the 
Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., has been elected president of 
the Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California. 


E. C. Miller, who operates the E. C. 
Miller Cedar Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash., and who has gained promi- 
nence as a rose fancier, was high point 
winner at the recent annual rose show 
of the Grays Harbor Rose Society. 


United States Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated in Los Angeles, Calif., 
with a capital of $60,000. Directors 
are: Victor Erenberg; Jack Lobe, and 
David Erenberg, all in Los Angeles. 


Sgt. Adolph Polasek, manager of 
the Hallettsville Lumber Co., Halletts- 
ville, Tex., until a year ago when he 
enlisted in the Army Air Forces as a 
ground crew member, has written his 
parents of an old-fashioned reunion, 
Texas style, in China, with two of his 





Lumberman Adds to His Elephant Collection 


tay A. Gamble, vice president and 
manager of the Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., wood products 
manufacturers, has acquired the ele- 
phant collection of the late Herbert 
Schoenfeld, Seattle furniture man, and 





believes he now has the largest ele- 
phant collection in the world. Mr. 
Gamble already had nearly three thou- 
sand elephants of all sizes and de- 
scriptions before acquiring the 
Schoenfeld collection and friends esti- 
mate that his col- 
lection now must 
total very close to 
the five thousand 





mark. In the 
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years that he 
has devoted to 
this hobby, Mr. 
Gamble has col- 
lected elephants 
of all sizes, de- 
scriptions, and 
materials from all 
parts of the 
world. The 
Schoenfeld collec- 
tion was gener- 
ally regarded as 
one of the most 
publicized ele- 
phant collections 
in the world. 
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Reynolds & Manley 
Lumber Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tidewater Red Cypress 
Southern Hardwoods 
Yellow Pine 


Members Natl. 
Hdwd. Lbr. | 
Assa., $@. | 
Hdwd. Produc- 
ers, lac., Se. | 
Cypress Mfrs. 

Assn., So. Pine 


Modern manufacturing facil- 
ities—band mill, dry kilns, 
complete planing mill. We 
can grade-mark and _trade- 


Assn., Natl. : 
Lbr. Exporters | mark. 5 R. R. connections. 
Assn. 











The Department of Commerce estimates a 
demand for construction of 4 million hous- 
In addition, shifts in 
housing demand and preference is expected 
replacement of several million 
older houses. We have 43 years experience 
in the manufacture of framing, boards, shed 
stock and timbers. Ask about our “milling- 
in-transit” service. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ing units in 1945. 


to cause 





MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 












Southern Pine 
with a 
reputation 
for 


CROSBY 


LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Crosby, Mississippi 
































SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 
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Those who know 
“Diamond Hard” 
Maple and Birch flooring 
prefer it above all others. 
We invite you to get ac- 
quainted with this quality 
flooring. 


J.W. WELLES 
LUMBER COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN» 
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Tractor Wagons 


> ideal for tractor logging. They 
wre used singly or in trains. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 
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friends from South Texas. He had 
not known either of these were in 
China until he bumped into them 
while on a brief furlough. Sgt. 
Polasek, after completing his training 
here and after a spell in South Amer- 
ica, has served in Africa and later 
in India before going to China. 

Adolph (“Ad”) G. Schroeder who has 
had many years of experience in the 
machinery and equipment line, has 
been appointed manager of the ma- 
chinery department of Iron & Steel 
Preducts, Inc., Chicago 33, IIl., suc- 
ceeding A. E. Waleski, resigned. 

Company officials and woods super- 
intendents of the various Weyer- 
haeuser logging operations in Wash- 
ington met in Longview, Wash., July 
29 and 30 to discuss general logging 
problems. Those attending the con- 
ferences included Charles H. Ingram 
and J. L. Raught of Tacoma, Wash., 
general manager and assistant man- 
ager, respectively, for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.; Ronald McDon- 
ald and John Wall, of Vail; Carl 
Wiecks, superintendent of the Clemons 
Logging Co., Montesano; Charles 
Jeems, superintendent of the Willapa 
Logging Co., Raymond; Tom IIstad, 
superintendent of the White River 
Logging Co., Enumclaw; Ralph Hog- 
gatt, superintendent of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co., and Ed Baker, 
Clyde Corman and William Meyers of 
Weyerhaeuser’s Longview logging 
operations. 

The main plant, sub-buildings, and 
some lumber stockpiles of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Yards, Inc., Green Bay, 
Wis., were damaged by fire Aug. 7 
with loss estimated at $150,000. The 
firm was producing oars for the navy 
and wooden grating sections for a 
Manitowoc firm building landing 
barges. Company officials said it is 
their intention to rebuild as soon as 
possible with plans dependent on 
whether the destroyed machinery and 
equipment can be replaced. 

Albert M. Schafer, son of Albert 
Schafer, Montesano, Wash., lumber- 
man, was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army re- 
cently upon graduation from the 
transportation corps officer candidate 
school at Mississippi State College. 

Alfred R. Cramer, Jr., prominent 
in the local lumber industry at Nor- 
folk, Va., has been made chairman of 
the Norfolk Chapter of American Red 
Cross. 


Lumber Advisor Named 


M. Eugene Williams, who has been 
associated with the Camp Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Franklin, Va., has 
been appointed lumber advisor by the 
War Production Board for Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania and Southern New Jersey, with 
headquarters at 703 East Franklin 
Street, Richmond. 

He will serve as consultant to saw 
mill operators and forest and wood- 
land owners of his territory, assisting 
them in production problems. 


August 


Soldier Sons 


Frank Paxton, Jr., son of Frank 
Paxton of the Frank Paxton Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Kan., has recently 
been promoted to captain in the Tank 
Corps at Fort Benning, Ga. Capt. 
Paxton, who is twenty-four and a half 
years old, enlisted in August, 1941. 


Capt. F. Paxton, Jr. Corp. John L. Paxton 
Before enlistment, Capt. Paxton 
worked for his father’s company at 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) office. 

A second son, John L. Paxton, is a 
corporal in the Army Air Corps and 
is now stationed at Bradley Field, 
Conn. Corp. Paxton enlisted in the 
Air Corps in August, 1942, and is 
twenty-three years old. Before join- 
ing the service, Corp. Paxton worked 
for several years in the Kansas City 
office of the company. 

The Frank Paxton Lumber Co. spe- 
cializes in foreign and domestic hard- 
woods, plywood, Ponderosa, sugar and 
white pine; it has been serving the 
trade for thirty-two years. 


Hears from Son 


C. W. Croty of Tomah, Wis., old 
time lumber salesman, recently re- 
ceived an interesting letter from his 
son, Lt. Col. S. A. Croty who has been 
in the Army since Dec., 1940, in which 
the Colonel said: “I’m eating well, but 
the food is different and the warm 
beer is terrible.” Lt. Col. Croty is 
located somewhere in England, where 
he arrived after a fast and pleasant 
trip across the Atlantic by Clipper. 


Promoted 

Capt. Clarence W. Happ, Air Corps, 
has been promoted to the grade of 
Major and has been transferred from 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., to the 
Sacramento Air Depot, McClellan 
Field, Sacramento, Calif. Major Happ, 
who is vice president of the White 
Star Lumber Co., Chicago, was in the 
Technical Training Command at Cha- 
nute, but is now in the Air Service 
Command. He will go to a Depot Sup- 
ply School, where he will study supply 
problems for units overseas. 


Successor Named 

Lacy H. Hunt, president and gen- 
eral manager of Tilford-Hunt Lumber 
Co., Nacogdoches, Tex., was recently 
elected president and general manage? 
also of the J. S. Hunt Lumber Co., 
with mills located at Conroe and Wil- 
lis, Tex., succeeding his brother, the 
late Jewel S. Hunt, who died recently 
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while on a trip to California. The 
general and sales offices of the J. S. 
Hunt Lumber Co. have been moved 
to Nacogdoches, where they will be 
combined with those of the Tilford- 
llunt Lumber Co. John F. Muller 
will continue as superintendent of the 
awmill and timber operations at the 
Willis mill. 


Honored on Fiftieth Anniversary 
in Business 


Allen J. Hersch, of McGrath-Hersch 
Lumber Co., Polo, Ill., was the recipi- 
ent of honors from his yard staff and 
the Polo Civic League on Aug. 2, the 
fiftieth anniversary of his start in the 
lumber business. The gathering at the 
Civie League dinner stood and cheered 
Mr. Hersch upon the completion of a 
half century in active business, and 
the entire force of McGrath-Hersch 
Lumber Co. presented the dean of Polo 
business men with a gift. 


Missing in Action 


A Boeing Flying Fortress, known as 
the “Rat Killer” and piloted by Lieut. 
Lawrence D. (Dusty) Clark was shot 
down over Ren- 
nes, France, May 
29 after having 
completed its mis- 
sion and started 





Lieut. L. D. Clark 


back to its base. 
“Dusty” Clark is 
the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raiph 
A. Clark, Seattle, 
Wash., where Mr. Clark is engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business with 
offices in the Henry Building. For many 
years Ralph A. Clark was sales man- 
ager for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. Sinee the report that their son 
is missing in action, the anxious par- 
ents have been unable to get any fur- 
ther information of their son and are 
making every effort to contact every- 
one who has any information about 
any members of the crew of the “Rat 
Killer.” 





Receives Award 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has been given the “Highest 
Merit Award for distinguished 
achievement in annual reporting” by 
the editors of Financial World maga- 
zine, in recognition of the excellence 
of its 1942 annual report to stock- 
holders. 


Elected City's First Mayor 


Henry G. Temple, vice-president of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co. and lo- 
cated at the Diboll (Tex.) operation 
of this company, has been elected the 
first mayor of Diboll, recently incor- 
porated as a city. Diboll, known as 
“one of the largest sawmill towns in 
Texas,” was founded in 1888 by the 
late T. L. Temple. Other executives 
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Look ahead! 


city roofs—to 
is unexcelled 





Get Ready for the BIG Fall 


ABESTO selling season 


Plan now to get Abesto profits this 


fall. Many roofs in your community—farm roofs, 


replace or repair before winter. Abesto 


For Laying New Built-up Roofs 
For Repairing Old Roofs 


Abesto is the popular, 
application with the exclusive VISCOROID base. 
No hot kettle 
to apply. 100% 


fast-selling cold process 





no hot mopping. Low cost. Easy 
satisfaction to users everywhere. 


Send today for complete information and specifica tions. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., icin” 
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that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 
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We have been many years building 
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_ Growth at an altitude of 4000 to 
5000 feet gives Craig Mountain 
lumber softer texture and lighter 
weight. And careful manufacture 
in our modern mill assures top 

, quality in every lumber unit. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN 





Pine 
Cypress 
Hardwoods 


AIR-DRIED or 
KILN-DRIED 


cilities. 


Plants at 
Notasulga, Ala., 
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BELL BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, 
Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 


Complete Planing Mill fa- 
Modern 
cross-circulating Dry Kilns. 


DeKalb, Miss., 


While we're busy on this job of 
war production, we're looking to 
the after-Victory time when again 
we can supply dealers and indus- 
trial users with Craig Mountain 
lumber to meet every lumber need. 


fan-type 


Ozark, Ala. 








LUMBER CO. Winchester, Idaho 





Serving the = trade 
since 1 
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WEBSTER. 


i Uniform i in 


\ 
ons ZoLor- 


oO¥. . TEXTURE 
QUALITY 


Fo ne Lot E. Webster Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS a FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 








LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

Fort Smith. Ark. Texarkana, U. S. A. 

Oklahoma City. Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 

Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Joplin. Mo. New Orleans, La. 

Shreveport. La. Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston. Texas 


CORI NT MACHINERY 


co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 


C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bidg. 
P.O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 





LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
Samptes and Catalog on Request 

Car Movers 
Tally Pencils 


Tally Cards 
Crayon 
Rule Cavs Rules 
Pickarvons Gauges 

| Books for Lumbermen 


| FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rotiers Sectional Board Rates 


Hammer Stamps 
Marking Sticks 
Leather Aprons 
Lead Bin 











Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Balsa Substitutes 


Available Without Restrictions 


F.C. LUTHI& CO., eWonteans- ta. 
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of this company are on the new city 
council, including J. J. O’Hara, saw- 
mill superintendent; Crockett Camp- 
bell, manager of the box factory; and 
A. R. Webber, superintendent of the 
handle factory. W. D. Fogg, mill 
sawyer, was appointed city marshal. 


Adds Another Product 


Adding to its diversified line of 
manufactured products from its mixed 
species forests, J. Neils Lumber Co., 
Libby, Mont. is now manufacturing 
and shipping about two and one half 
ears of Prest-to-logs a week. The 
company recently finished installing 
two Prest-to-log machines. These al- 
most completely automatic machines 
convert wood waste in the form of 
shavings into super fuel units. of con- 
venient size. The present is a particu- 
larly fitting moment for such a move- 
ment when fuel is such an important 
product throughout the nation. Instal- 
lation of additional machines is plan- 
ned by this company. 

The Libby plant of the J. Neils 
Lumber Co. is a year around opera- 
tion. This is made possible by storing 
logs ahead for periods of severe 
weather. During the past year there 
has been no lost time of consequence, 
but all stocks have been liquidated and 
order files are extremely heavy. 


Rebuilding Sawmill 


The Burrus Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., has begun construction of a new 
sawmill to replace the one burned in 
July 1942; the dry kilns, lumber sheds, 
and planing mill were not affected by 
the fire. The new mill will have a 
capacity of 15,000,000 feet a year, and 
is expected to be in operation by Nov. 
1. While cutting principally yellow 
pine, it will also manufacture cypress 
and all southern hardwoods. 

FE. A. Burrus, president and general 
manager of Burrus Lumber Co., has 
been in the lumber manufacturing 
business since leaving college in 1916. 
His father before him was a lumber- 
man. The present mill in Beaumont 
was established in 1924 by R. S. Bar- 
ber, and the Burrus company acquired 
it in 1929, where it has operated con- 
tinuously ever since. 


Chicago Lumbermen 
Show Appreciation 


A representative group of Chicago 
lumbermen observed a fine tradition 
of the industry by paying tribute to 
C. E. Christopher, city freight agent, 
Illinois Centra] Railroad, upon his re- 
tirement from active service. For 
many years Mr. Christopher served 
the lumbermen faithfully as tariff ex- 
pert, expediter, service man, and 
friend. 

Approximately seventy lumbermen 
tendered him a testimonial dinner at 
the Traffic Club, Palmer House on 
Aug. 5, and as a further token of es- 
teem and appreciation presented him 
with a suitably engraved gold wrist 


August 


watch, also with a fitted traveling case 
for Mrs. Christopher. Minor Botts 
presided as toastmaster, and brief re- 
marks were made by Roscoe Clark, | 
Callner, A. B. Claney, Jr., Walter Van- 
landingham, I. W. Pretorius, J. J. 
Lowe, Sam. Jensen, John T. Baldwin, 
Jr., Guy Baldwin, Chas. L. Baxter, 
A. D. Hoover, A. Fletcher Marsh, 
Frank D. Hussian, R. P. Winter and 
Wm. J. Whyte. Officials of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad present were W. 
Haywood, freight traffic manager, 
Leon Godchaux, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, J. F. McMahon, district 
freight agent, and A. U. Sawbridge, 
district passenger agent. The com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements con- 
sisted of R. V. Ratcliff, Frank D. Hus- 
sian, Minor Botts, Wm. J. Whyte, and 
R. P. Winter. 


New Assistant Sales Manager 


R. H. Dix, formerly manager of the 
Butte (Mont.), yard of the Interstate 
Lumber Co., has left that company to 
become assistant sales manager of the 
lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., at Bonner, Mont. 
Jack Root well known throughout 
Western pine circles, is assistant man- 
ager and sales manager at the Bonner 
plant. 

Anaconda’s lumber manufacturing 
plant at Bonner is the largest sawmill 
unit in Montana. Like other lumber 
manufacturers throughout the West, 
this operation has been handicapped 
during the first half of this year by 
adverse weather conditions, shortage 
of men, delay in securing needed sup- 
plies and equipment. Many experi- 
enced employes have gone into the 
armed services. Notwithstanding these 
hindrances and the added burden of 
government regulations, it is expected 
that the last half of the year will show 
enough improvement so that the total 
for the year will about equal last 
year’s cut. This would be possible be- 
cause of many improvements in equip- 
ment and methods throughout the op- 
eration. 

The Bonner plant supplies the com- 
pany mines with stulls as well as tim- 
bers, and many manufactured items. 
In addition millions of feet of con- 
struction lumber have been furnished 
for development of the company’s 
chromium production, undertaken for 
the government in its war needs. Un- 
der the circumstances it is easy to 
see why the company has been unable 
to take care of the requirements of 
many of the lumber department’s good 
customers. 

Products of the Anaconda mines are 
among the first on the critical list of 
war materials. Chief of these is cop- 
per, as the name of the company im- 
plies. 

Many skilled mechanics and other 
employees of the Anaconda company 
are donating leisure time to the pro- 
duction of sheath knives so much in 
demand by the boys in our armed 
forces in the Pacific. The lumber de- 
partment furnishes the steel blanks 
cut from old saws. 
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. . Obituaries 


WALTER BATES, 72, Denver, Colo., 
owner of the Walter Bates Lumber Co., 
vhich he operated for more than thirty 
years, died July 12 in a Denver hos- 
pital, after a short illness. Surviving 
ire his widow, four daughters, and two 


ons. 


WALTER JAMES BURTON, 78, re- 

tired lumberman of Salt Lake City, 
‘tah, died Aug. 2 in that city. He was 
part owner and manager of the Burton 
Coal & Lumber Co., the Burton Whole- 
ale Lumber Co, and other Salt Lake 
oneerns. Survivors include one son, 
hree daughters, six grandchildren, four 
reat-grandchildren, four sisters, and 
hree brothers, 

JOSEPH W. BUTLER, 57, head of W. 
Butler & Co., Boston, Mass. (founded 
his father), died suddenly Aug. 14 

t his summer home in Mount Vernon, 
H. His town home was in Winches- 

ter, Mass. Mr. Butler had a degree of 
aster of forestry from Harvard and 
erved three years in the national for- 
ts in Montana. In 1912 he returned 
ast and joined his father’s firm. Mr. 
utler was active in the civic affairs of 

Vinchester. Surviving are his widow, 

vo sons, and a brother. 


JOHN TT. COOPER, 46, owner-man- 
er of the Cooper Lumber Co., Louis- 
lle, Ky., died of a heart attack in 
is home there on Aug. 9. He was a 
eteran of World War I. Survivors are 

on, a daughter, two brothers, and a 
ister. 





JOHN M. CRAWFORD, 78, organizer 
nd for many years president of the 
Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co., line yard 
mpany with headquarters in Walla 
Walla, Wash., president of the White- 
suse-Crawford Co., Walla Walla, and 
rmerly connected with a number of 
her lumber companies, died in Walla 
Walla on July 18. He started in 
e lumber business with his father at 
(;illespie, Illinois, in the 1880s. Besides 
three sisters, a daughter and seven 
randchildren, he is survived by a 
other, James T., and two sons, Harold 
k., and C. Howard Crawford (a past 
resident of the Western Retail Lum- 
rmen’s Association) all connected 
ith the Crawford lumber interests. 





EDWARD EHME, 75, for 50 years 
ver and inspector for the John Dul- 
eber Co., died Aug. 12 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He is survived by a son, Fred 
hme, of the Tennessee White Pine 
( Harriman, Tenn. 





JOHN BERTRAM FAGER, 67, mem- 
of Fager & Ryno, lumber retailers 
Easton, Ill., died July 27 at his home 
here of a heart attack. Surviving are 
widow, two daughters, and a son, 
hn, of Easton. 





MRS. MARY KIERNAN FIELDS, 71, 
ife of Thomas C. Fields, manager of 
Pacific Northwest Red Cedar Lum- 
Agency, Seattle, Wash., died Aug. 
following a heart attack. She is sur- 
ed by Mr. Fields. 
JOHN EARL FLANAGAN, head of 
Kay & Flanagan’ Bros. Lumber 
Mills, Ltd., Port Mann, B. C., passed 
vay recently. 





MISS JOSEPHINE M. HALEY, one of 
e partners of D. J. Young & Co., who 

vn line yards in Texas and Indiana, 

ed at her home in Chicago on Aug, 1, 
e is survived by three sisters, and a 
ither, William J. Haley of Chicago, 
partners in the business, 


} 


HARRY C. HARMAN, 76, president of 
the Kuntz-Johnson Lumber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, line yard operators, died at a 
hospital there on July 29. He had been 
in ill health for several vears, during 
which time he was in partial retire- 
ment. Surviving are his widow and a 
sister. 

PHILIP MILES IKELER, 75, who in 
1913 served as president of the now 
defunct Mississippi Pine Association, 
died at his home in Moselle, Miss., re- 
cently. His widow and a sister survive. 





ROSS A. MEDLEY, 48, _ president- 
manager of the R. A. Medley Tie & 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was 
fatally injured July 27 at his company’s 
operations near Aberdeen. Survivors 
include his widow, five daughters, two 
sons, a stepson, three brothers, four 
sisters, and six grandchildren. 


H. MUNCY, 85, senior partner in 
Stephens & Muncy lumber company, 
Berea, Ky., died at his home there on 
Aug. 3. Surviving are his widow, two 
daughters, and six sons, and several 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 





EMERY (“JACK”) PROUTY, 59, re- 
tired Seaside, Ore., lumberman, died 
July 29 at his home in Winlock, Wash., 
after a long illness. He had lived in 
Winlock for several years, after ill 
health forced his retirement as a mem- 
ber of the firm of the Prouty Lumber 
Co., Warrenton, Ore. His brother, 
Walter Irwin Prouty, died suddenly on 
July 19. Survivors include the widow, 
a son, daughter, and three sisters. 


HENRY W. REEVES, 76, president of 
H. W. Reeves Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., died Aug. 10 at his home in that 
city. He had formerly been associated 
with the old Henry Stevens Lumber 
Co., Waters, Mich., and the E. B. Fass 
Co., Bay City, Mich. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, and three grandchildren. 





MORRIS HAINES SHEPARD, | 55, 
secretary and head of the bookkeeping 
department of the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., died Aug. 2, 
following a brief illness. Surviving are 
his widow, three married daughters, a 
son, a brother, and a sister. The Shep- 
ard home is in Sharon, Mass. 


JERRY WELLS, 79, lumber dealer at 
Paoli, Ind., died recently at his home 
there. He had been engaged in the 
lumber business for many years. He 
is survived by five children. 





LEWIS T. WILMARTH, 84, who with 
his brother founded the Wilmarth Show 
Case Co. which later became the Grand 
tapids Store Equipment Co., with which 
he was actively connected until his re- 
tirement several vears ago, died Aug. 4 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. He was also 
one of the founders of the Wilmarth- 
Morman Co. He is survived by his 
brother, Oscar B. Wilmarth. 





HUBER FREDERICK WISE, 56, 
widely Known Pacific Northwest ply- 
wood manufacturer, died suddenly from 
a stroke July 27 at his home in Aber- 
deen, Wash. He was secretary-treas- 
urer and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Harbor Plywood Corp., 
Aberdeen, which he joined more than 
ten years ago, and for the past four 
years had been in charge of the com- 
pany’s plant operations. He was recov- 
ering from an attack of typhoid fever 
when he was fatally stricken. Before 
joining the Harbor Plywood Corp., Mr. 
Wise had been in charge of numerous 
industrial financing projects in the 
United States and in South America. 
He was born in Oregon, but lived in 
South America before going to Aber- 
deen. Survivors include his widow, son, 
mother, two sisters, and four brothers 
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ADVERTISING 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for saimples and prices 
fHE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Ine. 
Minneapolis Minn 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
For large retail lumber vard in southeastern 
Wisconsin. Must he well versed in White 
Pine, Hardwoods, Fir and Yellow Pine. Plan- 
ing Mill in connection. State qualifications, 
experience and age. 
Address “‘G-67,"" American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
Man to sell applied roofing and sidewall 
material to farm trade in Northern Illinois 
territory. THE HUNTER CO., 81 College 
Ave., Dixon, III. 





WANTED 
Combination planing mill foreman and dry 
kiln operator. MORRISON GROSS & COM- 
PANY, Erwin, West Virginia. 





YARD MAN FOR A SECOND MAN 
In retail lumber yard. Must know how tr 
wait on trade and figure lumber. Good op- 
portunity for advancement. 
Address ‘‘H-37,"’ American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL MAN 

For small plant with American Resaw and 

91 Yates Matcher, in Mississippi town of 

about 10,000. Need man competent to grind 

knives, handle machine and keep up band 

saws. Give age, experience, salary expected 
Address ‘“‘H-55,"" American Lumberman 





RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
Office Salesmen—Yard Foremen—Assistant 
Managers—Yard Help and Drivers 
Prefer small town experience. Must 
with ambition, energy and ability to ad- 
vance to city openings. 
LINDSLEY LUMBER COMPANY 

3817 N. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Florida 








MANAGER 

Eastern Wholesale Lumber Dealer wants 
Manager for Indust Sales Departmer 
who is familiar with sources of n 
dustrial requirements and 
with Industrial Buyers. 

tions. 
Address ‘“*H-49."" American Lumberman 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Retail lumber company. Good 
town. Excellent oppo 
good character and pers« 


Address “‘H-57. Amer 


HARDWOCD INSPECTOR WANTED 
Man to take charge of Yard at Marienville 
Pa. inspecting 19M’ or more per day. Do 
not want any booze. Four years work 
J. P. DODGE & SON, Box 368, Ashtabula, © 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


ACCOUNTANT-OFFICE MANAGER 
Personnel, Export knowledg nd other wide 
experience, available fo 
gust Ist. Mi "um salary $3000.00. 
Address “H-30," American Lumberman 





















































POSITION WANTED 

As manager of well established retail yard 
Splendid Knowledge of every phase of retail 
lumbering. Not afraid of hard work, s 
cere, dependable, Christian character. 
permanent rection with firm of u 
tionable repu Excellent references 

East coast locat‘on ferred. 
Address ‘““H-27,”" 
A-1 SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
In Chicago 


references 


Address 














American Lumberman 





experience and best 
$35.00 
, srican Lumberman 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PURCHASE 


OR LEASE 
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MACHINERY 
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York, N. Y. 
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Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 





WANTED 
Resaw, motor driven. 
COMPANY, Keokuk, 


STREETER 
lowa, 


A Band 
LUMBER 





WANTED 
{’x8’ Sash and Door 
and give description. 
LUMBER CO., Mason, 


Used Clamp. State 
MICKELSON- 


Mich. 


price 
BAKER 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 


RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 

Fullerton Bldg... St. Louis, 








Mo. 





RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 lb. 25 Ib, 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., 

Charleston, W. Va. 





WANTED TO BUY 
30 single, double deck camp bunks, new or 
used. NEWBERRY LUMBER & CHEMICAL 
CO... Newberry, Michigan. 

WANTED TO BUY 
Upholstery fabrics 
masks, ete. from 
tinued business 
Will buy entire 
PHY CHAIR 
Kentucky. 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 


WANTED 
Com. & Btr. 





velours, da- 
have discon- 
inventories. 
write MUR- 
Owensboro, 


tapestries, 
plants which 
or from excess 
stocks. Wire or 
COMPANY, INC.. 








Hy 

Sycamore, Beech or 
in straight or mixed cars. Give 
of No. 2 Com. J. P. DODGE AND 
Ashtabula, O. 


No 2 
Tupelo 
amount 
SON, 





WANTED 
4" & 8/4" 
maple. 

2 common and better 5% 
ratings and 
“G-90,”" 


9 


200 M ft. each 5 and 3 
com hard 
190 M ft. No. 
High priority 
Address 


Nos. 1, 2 


” beech. 
prompt shipment. 
American Lumberman. 





LUMBER WANTED 

Eastern White Pine (Pinus Strobus) 1x4” 
12”, No. 2 & 3 Com. S4S: also W.P. 
12” in log M.C.O. S4S; also Norway 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 Com. (So. grade) S4S; also 
Hemlock 1x4 to 12” No. 1 Framing Grade 
S2S; also Hemlock 2x4 to 12” No. 1 Framing 
Grade S4S. State quantity. Representative 
will call, take up, pay cash, if 2 cars or 
more. AAI, & 3 ratings HOG ISLAND 
LBR. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to 
1x4 to 
run, 





WANTED 
Panels, crating, core stock, casket, furniture 
and construction lumber AD or KD, Reh. or 
Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





HARD MAPLE 


200,000 feet per month 
Also beech and 4/4 
ratings H. G. 
land, 


WANTED 
each 6/4 
cherry. High 
IRWIN LUMBER 
Pennsylvania. 


and 8/4. 
priority 
CcO., Gar- 





WANTED FOR CASH 


Carload of odds and rejects in moldings 
trim. 


and 
BISSELL 

W. Grand 
Phone: 


WRECKING 
Ave., Elmwood 
Elmwood Park 


co. 
Park, 
1138 


Ill. 





WANTED: WOOD LATH 


UP TO 5 CARS 


22 or 48”—any grade. Wire price 


and grade and how soon they can be 


loaded 


SMITH-ORR COMPANY 


51 W Warren, Dearborn, Mich 


WANTED 
8 carloads each 1” Hardwood, 6’, 7’, 8’, 
Mine Boards, 6 to 12” wide. 
1 Carload mixed Mine Car Oak, 
4x5, 5x5, 5x7, 5x10, all 10 teet 
Carloads 8x5 Hardwood Mine 
12’ or R/L. 
1 carload 1” Softwood 
wide, & ft. long. 
carloads 1” Pine 
12” wide, 6 ft. lor 
MORRIS LUMBER 
Fort, Pa. 


WHITE ASH SNOWSHOE STRIPS 
5/4X114"N10'6", green, straight grained, clear 
of defects, sawn from small logs. High 
preference rating 

NORTHL AND SKI 
2306 Bampeos Ave, 


rough, 
long. 
Rails, 


Breen 
10’, 
boards, 6” 


Brattice Boards, 6 


ng. 
COMPANY, INC., Forty 





MFG, 
St. 


COMPANY 
_ Paul 14,4 Minn. 








WANTED—DOWELS 

Piain White Birch, &”; minimum 
ches LORKR LABORATORIES, 
n Ave Paterson, New Jersey. 


length 36 
200 God- 





PEELED WHITE 
190 pieces 14” two 
p 60° 55° and 60°’ 
MBER CO., 14496 Li 


OAK PILING 

feet from butt 6” 
long. THURESON 

vernolis, Detroit, Mich, 


“ 
“Want 


if 





For Sale - — - TRANSIT SERVICES 


TRANSIT MILLING 
ane Hardwood—Three Trunk Lines— 
M&O, Southern, Illinois Central 
Telephone 722 


flew 
PLANING MILI. COMPANY 
Corinth, 


Mississippi 
KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 
Wanted kiln drying but cannot do millwork. 
cE. L. BRUCE CO.. 


Reed City, Mich. 





Pine 


CORINTH 








For Sale 
TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 


TIMBER FOR SALE 
single block tract located 
the L. & N. Railroad at 
Etowah, Tennessee, with passable road over 
property which would facilitate transporta- 
tion of timber to railroad, now available 
for cutting. Contains more than_ 6,000,000 
bd. ft. Pine and more than 3,000,000 bd. ft. 
of Hardwoods. All timber to be sold as a 
whole without purchase of property. Write 
for detail cruise of tract and prices. W. M 
NIXON, Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, 


For Sale—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 


SO. CALIFORNIA LUMBER YDS. 
Advise amount investment wanted. TWOHY 
LUMBER CoO., Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Lumber Yard Brokers for over a quarter of 
a Century. 


RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
northern Illinois, located on private rail- 
road switch. Includes monorail, coal stor- 
age of 1000 tons, also batching hopper and 
storage bin for hard materials, etc. Owners 
have other interests. 

Address “H-34,’’ American Lumberman. 


For Sale—MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFER 








STANDING 
Timber on large 
within a mile of 


Ga. 














In 














SPECIAL 

80 

Heavy Duty Used Cast 
LOGGING RACKS 
Railroad cars or 
No priority required. 
Sketch gladly furnished. 
s STEEL PRODUCTS, 


424 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


For Sale — LBR. & DIMENSION 
OAK AND GUM FOR SALE 


4/4 Oak and Gum 8’ long, green or dry. 
ELLIOTT LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Steel 


For storage bins. 


IRON INC. 














GEFTAX WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Domestic & Foreign Shippers 
of Fir Lumber 
8530 Stoneway, Seattle, Washington 


PINE SHORTS FOR SALE 
Dimension and Boards 1’-6’, straight or 
mixed cars. ELLIOTT LUMBER CO., Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. 


LUMBER FOR SALE 
cars 2x6 and & square 
rough, green hardwoods @ 
$43.00. 
cars 3x6 
rough, 
$45.00. 
5 cars 2x4 to 2x8 S4S green mixed 
woods sound and square edge @ 
Kk. J. GAIENNIE, Box 1074, Shreveport, 


WHITE PINE BOARDS 
sawing 100,000 ft. good White Pine 
good widths and mostly 16 ft. 
‘an start shipping October 
Pe a the approximate price 
BOX 77, Indian Valley, Va. 








sound edge, 


mixed 


wider 
Oak or 


sound & square edse 
mixed hardwoods @ 


wider 
Oak or 


and 
green 
hard- 


$35.00. 
La. 





1 am 
4/4 gga 
lengths, 
Write, 
Can pay 


August 21, 1043, AMERICAN ILUMBERMAN 





